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Bruin’s Cunning. 
The region about the little senna of “ae 4 
wood, in the township of Easton, N. H., 


infested by bears. A dn om Hy of ‘the | 
Boston Transcript narrates the adventures of | 
an experienced bear-hunter of that region, Mr. 
Drury, who says that bears can reason and are 
the most intelligent of brutes. We condense the 
narrative, which illustrates bruin’s remarkable 
intelligence and cunning. 

“Mr. Drury has in his study a stuffed bear, 


the remains of a shrewd old fellow which the | 


trappers secured with difficulty after an exciting 
chase. It was in 1889 that this bear was first 
caught. 

“The usual V-shaped pen, with a trap in the 
apex, was tried first. Bruin tore down the old | 
wood and small trees of which the sides of the | 
pen were made, and secured the bait without 
danger to himself. 

“Winsor Drury and his nephew resolved to try 
an experiment. They did not repair the pen, 
but reset the trap in the breach which the bear 
had made. 


“The experiment was successiul. Bruin had | 


not suspected any such cunning on the part of 
his enemies, but attempted to enter the pen by 
the route he himself had made. When the 
trappers visited the pen they found the trap gone 
and knew that the bear had carried it off. 

“Tt was a light, fifteen-pound trap, but it would 
hold, and. the grapple would surely cause bruin 
much trouble in his flight. The Drurys at once 
set out in pursuit. The trail was difficult to 
follow, because the bear took the trap up and 
wound the chain around his leg, but the trap 
would occasionally hit the ground, disturbing 
the leaves and moss. 

“They followed the trail up the water-runs, 
where the poor beast had evidently paused often 
to bathe his foot. Thence he had gone up over 
some ledges in a certain pasture, and on these 
rocks he had pounded the trap repeatedly and 
vigorously. ‘The ledges were scarred by this 
pounding, and, as the seque! proved, two of the 
three springs of the trap were broken. 

“About half a mile farther on the pursuers 
came to a windfall which leaned against another 
tree, and dangling from this windfall they found 
the trap. The chain was wound around one of 
the limbs, and the trap was slightly smeared 
with blood and hide. 

“There could be but one conclusion: Bruin 
had exhausted force in his attempts to free him- 
self, and had resorted to stratagem. He had 
climbed the windfall, wound the chain around 
a limb, and jumped off. ‘Temporary liberty was 
his reward, 

“In 1891 the men set a trap in the bear path 
which led from the woods to the orchard. This 
trap was concealed under the turf. <A bear 
walked into it. Mr. Drury believes it was the 
same bear which escaped so cleverly in 1889. 
The bear was in the grip of a twenty-five-pound 
trap. 

“He took the same route followed two years 
before, went to the same water-holes to bathe 
his foot, passed the same ledges, and pounded 
the trap on them as before. He climbed another 
windfall within a few rods of the one he had 
escaped from in 1889. He bound the chain 
around a limb and jumped off, but the trap was 
too strong and held him. 

“Drury could see where he had broken off 
limbs and where the chain chafed the bark. 
‘The tree-trunk was, at that point, about five feet 
above the ground, and bruin had evidently 
jumped down over the edge of a bank. 

“There was a mound of earth about two feet 
high. ‘The poor brute had found himself unable 
to break away from the trap and too low down 
to climb back on to the trunk of the windfall. 
So he pawed the earth up all around him, and 
by means of the elevation thus reared was able 
to climb back and disengage the trap. 

“Next morning the Drurys renewed their 
search, using the windfall as a starting-point. 
But they found no traces of the fugitive until 
toward nightfall. 

“On the third day they found the trail and 
followed it. The trail was plain, for the poor 
brute’s leg had become so stiff that he couldn’t 
carry the trap. 

**About two o’clock the men came up with the 
bear. They heard him dashing through the 
bushes, and chased him, but the copse was so 
thick that they could not gain on him. Thence 
he emerged into big maple woods where the men 
had the advantage. 

“They caught the first sight of him as he was 
leaping a big hemlock windfall. Drury at once 
fired and hit the bear in the hip just as he 
disappeared. ‘Ten rods farther on the men 
could have had another good shot, but one of 
their dogs was in the way. However, the bear 
quickly turned and rose to confront the dog, and 
Drury then shot him in the mouth. The poor 
beast fell, but got up again, and a final shot was 
planted back of his foreshoulder. Even after 
that he lived twenty minutes. 

“During the past autumn Winsor Drury has 
trapped five bears, one of which escaped by a 
stratagem more daring than that narrated above. 
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| This bear at first tried to break away by hitching 
the grapple to young trees and pulling. 
| “Several trees from one to three inches in 
| diameter were broken down by him. Then he 
| climbed a large black cherry-tree, and the trap 
| Was found dangling from a limb nearly thirty 
| feet above the ground. It was a bifurcated tree. 
The chain was wound around one fork and 
under the other, thus making a perfect hitch. 
But very little blood and fur were left in the 
| trap.’” 
——__ <-ou —_—__———- 


A Railroad on Ice. 


When, four years hence, the Trans-Siberian 
Railway, which has now reached the centre of 
| Asiatic Russia, shall be completed, there will be 
| direct railroad communication between the most 
western point of Europe and the most eastern 
point of Asia. Then it will be possible for the 
globe-trotter to go around the world in less than 
| forty days. The work of construction has been 
| pushed ahead in a slap-bang manner ; the rails 
| are miserably laid and the road ballasted after a 
most precarious method, so that the pace of the 
train is only thirteen miles an hour. The 
Russian engineers have, however, made one 
novel experiment, which the London Answer 
describes as follows: 

Siberia is a cold place. The rivers freeze toa 
considerable depth in winter, but still nobody 
would conceive that they would freeze sufficiently 
to bear a locomotive and a whole train of heavy 
wagons hurtling across from one side to the other. 
But such is the fact. 

The experiment was first tried on the River 
Obi last year. At first a light train was drawn 
by horses over tracks frozen on to the icy surface 
of the river. Then a locomotive was steamed 
across, and as it did not go through, it was 
satisfactorily established that Siberian ice was of 
a bearing quality. 

Once this fact was patent, the brow of the 
Russian engineer cleared, for while it was easy 
to get along rapidly with the construction of the 
line on the ground itself, the building of bridges 
over the rivers was a longer job, and as a matter 
of fact, the bridges over the Obi and the Achinsk 
are not yet half finished. ‘Why not use Nature’s 
bridge—the ice?’’ thought the Russian; and so 
he did. 

My first experience of the railway running on 
the ice was at the River Achinsk. This is a 
tolerably broad river, perhaps twice as wide as 
the Thames, and when on that February after- 
noon the train steamed up to its western shore, 
the surface presented one white mass of snow- 
covered ice. The railway iine continued down 
the slope of the bank and across the ice to the 
other side. 

The train stopped at the edge of the bank, and 
the conductor bade us get out and walk, humor- 
ously remarking that, if the train went through, 
only he and the driver would be drowned. 

The whole motley crowd of befurred passengers 
thereupon descended and trailed across the ice. 
At the centre of the river I paused to watch how 
the train would behave. 

Slowly the heavy mass descended the bank 
and crept on to the ice. There was a distinct 
“crunch”? as the locomotive left solid bottom. 
Once all the weight of the train was off the land, 
I clearly felt a sag in the ive, and as the cars 
passed me crack! crack! crack! like a burst of 
small fireworks, notified me that the ice felt it. 
But it bore bravely, and in about five minutes 
the train was on firm land again. 
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Camels. 


A traveller in the East prefaces his remarks 
on climate and country with the pathetic 
declaration, “I am sick of camels!”” However 
useful the “ship of the desert’? may be, it is, 
mdeed, evident that he has not the faculty of 
endearing himself to human kind. In the first 
place, he has a wicked and apparently premed- 
itated obstinacy. 

Whatever be the exigency, he never alters his 
pace; and one traveller who was about to be 
attacked by robbers, says that his camel in that 
strait walked rather less quickly than usual, 
looking round now and then with an ineffable 
camel grin, which said as plainly as words would 
have done, “Don’t you wish you may get me to 
move on!” The result was that the traveller 
had actually to stop and endure the onslaught of 
the vicious mob. 

Another pleasant trick of the ‘“‘wicked camel” 
is that of twisting himself viciously against the 
rocks on one side of his pathway, and, if possi- 
ble, shooting the luggage into the depths below. 

But the creature has his own trials, which are 
the less tolerable from his own stupidity. In 
going down mountain-passes, the careless Arabs 
take little heed of the poor beasts, which 
sometimes miss the turns of the sharp, zigzag 
paths down the mountains and so find temselves 
thrown out among great rocks, or close to the 
edge of a precipitous gulf. 

On these occasions the helpless expression on 
the face of the creature who thus loses his way 
is strongly and ludicrously marked. Apparently 
too proud to appeal for help, he persists in 
holding up his head majestically, and in 
floundering still farther from the right road if 
he is not led back to it by his nomad masters. 
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center 
Through the Draft Riot. 


In Five Chapters.—Chapter III. 


OLLIS, having quite made up his mind | 


The burning of the orphan asylum. 
to go to the orphan asylum early in 
the evening, resolved to say nothing 


of his plan to Rosina, but as the hours 


only one to suffer.’’ 





went by she became vaguely aware that he 
was preoccupied with some thought or design. 
For some time she supposed that he was, like | 
herself, affected by the weather. The long, 
sultry afternoon was drawing to an end, and 
heavy clouds were gathering over the Palisades 
and the Hudson. The air was intolerably 
close and smoky. 

Even under the old peach-tree the cousins 
could not find the least movement of air. They 





had been sitting there ever since dinner, 
talking over the exciting events of the morning, 
and speculating as to what was going on| 
outside. 

Richards, the coachman, who lived with his 
family on First Avenue, had not returned from | 
his dinner as usual, but had sent his little boy 
to say that as long as China was there to feed 
the horses he must remain at home to protect 
his wife and children, as there had been some 
rioting on his block already. 

“They burned the house because some one 
said there were darkies in it,” said the child, 
and he looked curiously at China, as one 
already doomed. 

An hour later the grocer’s boy had hurried in 
to say that his employer had decided to cose 
his shop for the present. 

“I’ve just come from the piers,” said the 
boy, ‘“‘and they are closing. They’ve tele 
graphed up-river to hold back the produce, as 
they don’t expect to unload any vessels 
to-morrow. The rioters have ordered all 
*longshoremen and stevedores to strike work. 
There’s a gunboat from the Brooklyn Navy- 
Yard at the foot of Wall Street that can rake 
it and protect the treasury building, but that 
is only une street.’ 

China had gone indoors on an errand, and 
the cousins were alone when Rosina said, 
suddenly, “What is it, Hollis? You are 
keeping something from me. Now don’t 
deny it, for I know it is so. Fardie used to 
say | was a witch at guessing,” and she 
smiled pleadingly into his anxious face. 

It was the first time she had spoken 
voluntarily of her father, and Hollis, with a 
keen thrill of pleasure, noticed it. ‘The chasm 
between the North and the South was not so 
deep, after all. Already truth and bravery and 
a better knowledge of each other were filling it 
up. 

“One of the policemen at the arsenal told 
me that just before they left the station-house 
he heard that an attack on the colored orphan 
asylum was being planned by os mob.”’ 

“What can we do?” 

“You can do nothing but om here with 
China. Later on I am going to harness Belle, 
take the ‘hearse’ and drive up there and bring 
Persia back.’ 

The “hearse” was an old-fashioned, one- 
horse concern, part coupé, part rockaway, that 
Roger Conant had nicknamed years before. 

“Indeed, you are not going alone. Of course 
China must stay indoors, but there's no reason 
why I should. You said yourself that the 
west side was safe, and if they are not to 
attack it before night, we will have Persia home 
long before that.” 

“*They might start earlier.” 

“In that case you could do nothing.” 

“I don’t want to take you, Rosina,” said 
the lad, earnestly. ‘I’m afraid of some harm 
coming to you. You know I’m the head of the | 
family now, and I am responsible to —”’ and 
here he paused. Alas! he could not say to 
whom; and there flashed over them at once 
a deep sense of their utter loneliness, their | 
complete desolation. 

Except for poor old grandmamma, sinking | 
into second childhood, they were alone in the | 
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world—these two poor, 
Mr. Dutton did not count. He was paid to 
take care of them. The tears rushed into 
Rosina’s eyes, and she put her two little brown 
hands on his jacket-sleeve. 

“O Hollis,” she cried, “every one gone! 
Grannie and fardie and mamma and U ncle Bob. 
I have no one in the whole world but you and 
China!” and before she knew it she had put 


her head down on his shoulder and was erying 


her heart out. 

“Poor little girl!’’ Hollis said, brokenly, and | 
there was nothing but love 
left in his voice—all the com- 
bativeness and harshness had 
gone. “It’s awfully hard for 
you, dear, but you’re not the 


Rosina looked quickly into 
his face. It was drawn and 
white, and his eyes were 
misty with the tears his pride 
would not let him shed. 

“‘Ah, what a selfish beast I 
have been!” she cried, pas- 
sionately. ‘“‘But somehow 
fardie seemed the only father 
in the world, and Uncle 


Calvin did not seem to 
count.” 
The boy winced. “He was 


“Tf you had known him, you 
would have seen for how 
There will 
never be another like him. 
We only needed each other 
out of all the world.” 

“I’m so sorry!” said the 
girl, with unusual gentleness. 
“But won’t you let me love 
you? Ofcourse I’ma South- 
erner, and I have a vile 
temper,—you saw me strike 
China that dreadful day I 
came,— but except for that 
I’m very nice,” and before 
the tears were dry a little 
dancing smile ran over her 
face, and the two dimples 
peeped out at him. 

Hollis knew nothing of 
girls except in books, and 
there he did not like them, 
but there came to him now 
the idea of the comfort it 
must be to have a sister. 

“T’m sure you are—just as 
nice as if you were a North- 
erner,”’ said the boy, with 
what he felt was rare magna- 
nimity. “But ask China to 
harness Belle, for I must be 
off.” 

“Hollis, Persia will never go with you. She | 
doesn’t know you, and she is a perfect imp.” 

Hollis hesitated. 

“Let me go, and I’ll get her while you hold | 
the horse.”’ 

“T never saw such a girl as you for having | 
your own way,” laughed Hollis, and so it was 
settled. , 

They drove out of the stable soon afterward, 
and China barred the heavy wooden door | 
after them. The streets through which they | 
passed were nearly deserted. ‘he houses and 
shops were shuttered and barred. It was as | 
if a pestilence had struck the city, so terror- | 
stricken was the very air. 

As they crossed Broadway they saw the | 
furious, unchecked flames winding around a | 
block of buildings at Twenty-ninth street. 
The rows of shops had been pillaged first, and | 
the thousands and thousands that crowded, 
vulturelike, around had long since ceased their 
first ery of “Down with the draft!” The 
inner reason of the riot was asserting itself, 
and the “Down with property!” had a truer 
and heartier ring. The dangerous underworld 
had come to the surface. 

Rosina sat beside Hollis as they jogged up 
Sixth Avenue. The orphan asylum, which 
fronted on Fifth Avenue, with grounds which | 
extended from Forty-third to Forty-fourth | 
streets, presented its usual tranquil appearance. | 
Evidently there was no alarm here. All 
seemed so peaceful that Hollis hitched Belle to 
a post and went in with Rosina. 

They were shown into the visitors’ parlor, 
and before long the superintendent came in. 
He seemed greatly excited. 

“Tf have not a moment to spare,” he said, 





rich young people. | 


| found Miss Smith, 


courteously, when Hollis had stated his busi- 
ness. “I have just received word that it is 
rumored the attack is to be made sooner. The 
police and military cannot be spared from the 
arsenals they are holding to protect us, so we 
must do the best we can alone. I have been 
able to send some children to places of safety, 
but there are nearly two hundred left. God 
protect them from these wretches, for we can 
do but little. Yes, go right up to Miss 
Smith—tell her I wish Persia Ellicott to go 
with you at once. The teachers all know the 
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peril, but not one of them has left her post. 
Do not delay. Take her just as she is.” 

The cousins hurried up the broad stairway 
into the upper hall, where they speedily 
and Hollis gave her the 
superintendent’s message. 

“T am so glad to have her go. We are 
sending them away as fast as we can, but 


alas! so few are brave enough to take 
them.”’ 
She walked to a classroom door, where 


perhaps thirty children were playing tag 
| noisily. Miss Smith rapped on the door for 
| order, and then called, “Persia Ellicott!” 

“T didn’t hev nuffin to do wid it, teacher! 
*Twas Andrew Jackson knocked Cicero, and 
de ball jest hit de winder—ker-blam!”’ called 
out a shrill little voice from the group. 

Miss Smith turned to Rosina with a smile. 


| “Now I know who broke the window.” 


There were cries of, “O Persia, aint you 
*shamed of yourself?’ as Persia was pushed 
forward. 

She was about eight years old, of a rich 
chocolate- black color, with great flashing, 
velvety eyes, a little flat nose, and a wide 
mouth from which the front teeth were absent. 
She walked impudently up to Miss Smith, 
swinging her blue-checked apron with an 
indescribable air of nonchalance. 

Suddenly she saw Rosina smiling at her. 
With a touching cry of delight she ran to her, 
and throwing her arms about her, shouted, 
“OQ Miss Rosina, Miss Rosina, take me 


home wid you to mammy and daddy! I don’t 
want to stay here no more!” 
“You are going right to China, Persia,” 


fosina said, as she unwound the little arms 
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that were choking her, and kissed again and 
again the shining black face. 

Hollis gave a little shiver of repulsion. How 
could Rosina, who was so exquisitely dainty, 
kiss that dark skin? It was only justice to 
free them, but when you came to loving them — 
Here his reflections were cut short by Miss 
Smith, who bade Persia get her hat on the 
way out, so with a hurried “‘good-by” they 
went down-stairs. 

“You are too late!’’ said the superintendent, 
excitedly, as he shoved in place the last bolt on 
the front door. “They are 
coming up the avenue!” 

The little group stood in 
the bare hall and listened. 
Although every window had 
been closed, they could hear 
the confused din of thousands 
of feet and voices, every 
moment growing  porten- 
tously in volume. 

“Perhaps they are not 
coming here,’ said Rosina, 
as she followed the superin- 
tendent into the corner room 
and looked through the 
shutters down the avenue. 

As far as the eye could see 
was a vast multitude of men, 
women and children, and on 

each face some evil passion 
had been written in branding 
lines. Hate and envy and 
cruelty and greed and drunk- 
enness were outdoing each 
other in cursing and ribaldry. 
The lowering, coppery sky 
seemed to sag lower to shut 
in the deed about to be 
accomplished. With torch, 
knife, pistol, hatchet and axe, 
with improvised weapons 
that toldof fiendish ingenuity, 
these six thousand charged on 
two hundred little children. 

Bad as the mob had seemed 
to the children in the morning, 
that was orderly in compari- 
son to this one. For hours 
they had been looting liquor 
saloons and drinking crazily ; 
they had routed the police,— 
though these had fought with 
splendid bravery,—and also 
the firemen and the soldiers. 
The mayor’s life had been in 
danger; the superintendent 
of police had been terribly 
beaten, and lay between life 
and death. Dangling from 
lamp-posts were the strangled 
and partially burned bodies 
of negroes, which the rising 
wind fitfully played with. Yet this was only 
Monday night, and the riot was not fairly under 

| way. 

As they halted in front of the building with 
cries of, “‘Roast the black monkeys!” “Kill 
the colored rats!’’ the superintendent hurried 
into the hall and rang the gong three times. 

The teachers tried to keep order, but the 
children, who could now hear plainly the 
awful threats and the crash of the axes on the 
front door, were mad with terror, falling and 
pitching over each other in their frantic efforts 
to escape through the back door, which the 
superintendent had now opened. 

With firm authority he restored some sort of 
order, and placing the little children beside the 
older ones, he tried to impress upon them the 
fact that their only hope lay in their quiet- 
ness. 

The outside noises were hideous now. 
Fusillades of paving-stones that crashed 
through the many windows and the crackling 
of flames were added to the previous sounds. 

In the vanguard were women, more ferocious 
than themen. Some, arrayed in India shawls, 
rare laces, and even sweltering under ermine 
capes, with fantastical head-gear, all stolen 
from the elegant residences they had been 
gutting and robbing, were armed with whips 
made of telegraph wires, clubs of doubled gas- 
pipes, and even carved piano legs. It was a 
strange sight, a sight opposed to nature. Within 
those breasts, upon which warm little heads 
had nestled, there was no piteous appeal for 
these other little ones of darker hue. It wasa 
mother of three children who lighted the first 
fire. 

The flames were no 


sooner under way, 
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guished. In the midst of all that seething sea of | 
fury there was found one man brave enough to | 
oppose it. John Decker, Fire Department 


Chief, although greeted with threats and stones, 


three times put out the fires while he alternately 
pleaded with and threatened the mob. 


While this was happening outside, the children | 


were secretly hurried out of the back entrance 
into Madison Avenue, where places of safety 
were found for them. 

The main building was a large four-story one, 
with wings on each side. It was into the base- 
ment of one of these wings that Hollis and 
Rosina, supporting the limp form of Persia, had 
gone. 
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however, than they were scattered and extin- | on the outside!” said the boy, with infinite scorn. | velvety gray nose against Uncle James’s hand. 


“No gentlemen in the North! 
| think there are no fighters !’’ 


at all events, Uncle James turned to Murphy | 
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Peter’s device of “‘boostin’ and haulin’ ’ had the 


Perhaps you | I think it was the nose which did the business; effect of producing a strong retrograde movement. 


Once we tried the experiment of turning him 


The cruel taunt had hardly left his lips before | and said, pleasantly, “Well, I’ll think about it.” | about, thinking he would not know the difference, 


he was sorry. 


The little figure beside him | 


‘That was the summer that papa and mamma 


and would back up-hill; but it didn’t work: 


straightened up, and tried to take more than its | were travelling in Europe for mamma’s health, which convinces me that you can’t reverse a 
share of the burden. Hollis could feel her | and we children had gone to stay with Uncle | donkey’s engines at will. 


straining and pushing beside him in the angry | James and Aunt Maria. 


silence that yawned between them. 


Block after block were slowly passed. As | | to do with us. 


They hadn’t any 
| children of their own, and didn’t quite know what 
Uncle took the cottage in the | 


It was at this juncture’ that Uncle James came 
down for his vacation. 
“Well, children, and how does the donkey 


they went under a lamp-post Hollis stole a quick | country, and sent us all down there, “‘to stretch our | suit ?’”’ he inquired benignly. 


look at her. 


Her head was thrown back defiantly, | little legs,” as he expressed it ; but Iam afraid the | 


“Splendid!” ‘‘Immense!’’ was the answering 


but the heavy tears were dropping over the pale, | | stretching process caused endless pangs to poor, | chorus, with a faint murmur of “Dreadful!” 


proud face. How small and sad and helpless 
she looked, yet how bravely she pushed with her 


| little wet hands on the cross-bar! 


“You will stand a better chance of getting out | 


unmolested if you go by yourselves. You can 
get out from the basement in the back,” the 


Before he knew it he had covered one hand 
with his, and was saying, “Rosina, dear, I was a 
brute. Forgive me, won’t you? I don’t blame 


superintendent had said to them early in the| you if you still think there are no gentlemen 


attack. 
The room in which the children stood was 


North, for I’ve acted like a cad!” 
For answer Rosina turned up her wet face to 


used as a laundry, with a door which opened on | kiss him, and Hollis stooped down and made his 


the rear of the grounds. 
the asylum children were being hurried into the 
next avenue. The fury of the mob was concen- 
trated on the front of the building, making 
escape for the moment possible. 
of shutters which had been unhung to repaint 
was standing a small push-cart. 

“Hollis,” said Rosina, “quick! Get that 
cart. Here, get in, Persia, and stop that noise, 
or I’ll send you to the overseer! Cover her up 
with those laundry bags!” 

The cousins pushed the cart boldly into Forty- 
third Street, for it was impossible to get through 
the rear. By this time the rioters, who were 
increasing greatly in numbers, were pushed into 


the side streets, breaking windows and starting | 


fires on their own account. 

As they met the crowd at the entrance, Hollis 
shouted, “You can get in the back way! 
There’s no fire there yet, and there’s lots of good 
stuff.’’ 

With howls of glee they fought and scrambled 
through the narrow entrance, jostling and tipping 
the frail cart where Persia, only holding back 
her screams for fear of a whipping, lay crouched 
under the checked laundry bags. Noone noticed 
the little group, for each was full of greed at the 
thought of the chance before them. 

One would think the poor little keepsakes, 
toys and clothing of asylum children did not 
furnish a shining mark for thieves, but many of 
these wretches stole anything that they saw, and 
threw away their booty at the first chance of 
acquiring other things more valuable. A 
drunken woman with her apron full of Testa- 
ments was an interesting sight for the thoughtful. 
It was not only the sight of wealth that maddened 
the mob, but any evidence of a cleaner or higher 
life than their own incited them to fresh fury. 

So the cart was unmolested, and Hollis and 
Rosina were soon pushing it down Madison 
Avenue under weeping skies, for the rain which 
had been threatening now began to fall. 

“The west side would be safer, but I don’t 
dare cross Fifth Avenue—at any rate, not for the 
present. I wonder who has taken Belle and the 
‘hearse.’ Here, put on my jacket,’ said Hollis, 
taking it off as he spoke. 

“Indeed, I won’t,”’ said Rosina, firmly. 
will get cold.” 

“Come, we haven’t time for any talk!” and 
Hollis drew on the jacket over her stiff and 
unyielding arms. In spite of her anger, she 
loved his masterful ways. Hers was a wilful, 
yet a submissive little heart. 

Persia’s head had been uncovered, and some- 
thing besides the whites of her eyes were slowly 
becoming visible. 

The welcome night fell quickly, but the 
darkness revealed in wild redness the writing of 
the incendiary upon the sky. Everywhere were 
hazy, ruddy spots. The bells no longer rang out 
their brazen call for aid, and their silence seemed 
more ominous than their clangor. 

As they pushed their cart wearily before them, 
carefully avoiding every possible danger, the 
boy and girl were lost in thought. 

Suddenly Rosina said, ‘‘You are wet through, 
Hollis. That’s twice to-day you have taken off 
your jacket for some one else.” 

“Why shouldn’t I?” said the boy, as he shook 
his wet, curling hair from his brow with a 
gesture like her father’s. 

““Why—because—because—it’s like the South, 
you know,—not like the North,” and she glanced 
at him a little timidly. 

“What is?” said the boy sternly; and now 
he looked like Calvin Conant. 

“Why, being chivalrous, you know, and—and 
everything like that. I always heard of you as 
a nation of shopkeepers,’ and Rosina stumbled 
vaguely into silence. 

Hollis was quite still for a moment, only 
pushing a little harder on the cart. “You mean 
you thought there were no gentlemen at the 
North because we did not fight duels and whip 
slaves?’’ he said at last, when he was sure of 
his voice. “You seem to forget you liad a grand- 
father and an uncle here, both of whom sold 
cotton.” 

“Cotton? Oh, yes, but cotton is different. A 
gentleman can sell cotton and sugar,” said 
Rosina, with the air of one announcing some 
great natural law. 

“And iron and wool and coal and anything 
but liquor! Asif being a gentleman depended 


“You 


Beside a pile | 


Across the open space | 





| accept them, 


peace. At last their tired feet turned into the 
quiet square, and Persia, wet and confused and 
sleepy, was bundled into her delighted daddy’s | 
arms. 

“Mr. Hollis,” said the cook, coming forward 
solemnly from the shadow of the staircase, 
“there’s something wrong, sir. Two awful- 
looking men came a little while ago, and after 
ringing our bell a long while, they tacked some- 


| thing on the front door. We haven’t dared go 


out and look at it.” 

“Maggie, get me a candle,” said Hollis. 

They opened the door and the little group 
gathered around it, Maggie holding high the 
candle. Ona dirty piece of paper was drawn a 
grotesque skull and cross-bones, and underneath 
was printed: 

WARNING. 

You better git that nigger out of the hous quick, 
or we will burn it over you. 

ANNA SPRAGUE PACKARD. 
(To be continued.) 


* 
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Jerusalem. 


HE rest of us were all in the country, but 
Uncle James was detained in town by 
his parochial duties. It was rather lonely 
for him, for the colleges were closed, and 

almost all his special friends gone to the mountains 
or the seashore. That was how he came to take 
such long walks. 

One afternoon, as he was stepping briskly 
along the Moon Hill road, his attention was 
attracted by something in a field. It was a 
donkey rolling. Such a roll! First a heavy 
heave of the plump, woolly body to larboard— 
four slender little hoofs kicking convulsively in 
the air; then a corresponding heave to starboard, 
with a second variation of pedal gymnastics. 

Unele James leaned upon the fence and 
watched the scene benevolently through his 
spectacles. He has a very saintly expression— 
looks as if he saw a flutter of angels’ wings in 
every cloud in the sky. Clifford—that’s my 
brother—has made a number of private studies 
of Uncle James’s head for a picture of an 
archangel, which he, Clifford, is going to paint 
when he is grown-up and becomes an artist. 

When the donkey had finished his roll, he 
scrambled to his feet, gave his bulging, shaggy, 
gray sides a shake, cocked one ear forward and 
the other back, and looked at Uncle James out 
of the corner of his eyes, as much as to 
say, “What d’ye think of that by way of 
gymnastics ?” 

Uncle James laughed aloud. His laugh was 
echoed by some one beside him, and looking 
round Uncle James 
recognized Murphy, the 
man who peddles fruit 
from a little donkey- 
cart, leaning on the rails 
a little farther along. 

“So, Murphy, that’s 
your donkey, is it?” 

“Arrah, yer honor, 
an’ that’s me Jerusalem 
himsilf, an’ so it is. 
An’ did yer honor iver 
see a foiner baste, 
now ?” 

“Ah, hum,” said 
Uncle James. “And 
why have you turned 


him out here, Murphy ?” to d&cribe the circum- 
“Why, yer honor? ference, and in this act 

Why, jist ’cause the “ AH-AW-HEE !” we all got our feet trod- 

fruit business is poor den upon a good deal. 


jist now, the colleges bein’ shut up an’ arl the 
b’ys bein’ away. Troth, there’s nothin’ for 
Jerusalem to do, an’ so here he bees, aitin’ his 
head off. Yer honor wouldn’t be afther wantin’ 
him ?” he added, insinuatingly. 

“How ?” exclaimed Uncle James, rather taken 
aback. 

“He’d be the illigant baste fer the childer to 
ride, ye see, an’ it wouldn’t cost yer honor 
nothin’ at all, at all; ye could have him fer his 
kape, sor. An’ him as gintle as a kitten.” 

“Ah, hum,” commented Uncle James, med- 
itatively. 

He pulled some heads of clover and offered 
them to Jerusalem, who deigned graciously to 





| ford, flinging her little, 











at the sdme time rubbing his | an obstinacy which there was no overcoming. 


kind, anxious, fussy Aunt Maria. 

“Oh, dear!’’ she cried, dropping a letter she | 
was reading, “‘your un- 
de is going to send 
down a donkey !” 

“Hurrah !” cried Clif- 
ford, tossing his hat 
into the air. 

“Hurwah!” echoed 
Totty, and in an at- 
tempt to imitate Clif- 


| white, starched sun- 
bonnet into the horse- 
trough. 


“IT do think,” said 
Aunt Maria, in an ag- 
grieved tone, “that I 
have enough on my 
mind without the addi- 
tion of a donkey.” 

The next day Jerusalem arrived. Peter, the | 
chore-boy, was sent to drive him from the} 
station, and we all waited round in the front 
yard, but the afternoon slipped uneventfully 
away. At length, just as the supper-bell was | 
ringing, a small, gray, moth-eaten-looking object 
trotted tentatively in at the gate. Peter came 
behind, wiping his perspiring brow. 

“T’ve coaxed him, an’ I’ve hauled him, an’ 
I’ve licked him, an’ I’ve boosted him, but it aint 
none of it no good without he wants to go 
hisself,’”’ he commented, succinctly. 

Now arose a new difficulty. Jerusalem posi- 
tively refused to go into the stable. He planted 
his four slender little feet together, humped his | 
back, bobbed down his head, and made himself 
altogether as immovable as if he had been a bit 
of the granite ledge cropping up through the turf. 

“Tie him to the post and leave him,” said 
Aunt Maria, with the calmness of despair, ‘and 
come in to supper, children.’ 

We were in the midst of the meal when a 
strange sound fell upon the tranquil evening 
air—a prolonged, blood-curdling sort of yell. 

“Ah-aw! Hee-haw!” it went. 

Aunt Maria turned pale and laid down her 
knife and fork. ‘What is that terrible noise?” 

Clifford slipped out on a reconnoitering expedi- 
tion. 

“It’s only Jerusalem braying,” he reported, 
choking a little; and then from four stout young 
pairs of lungs arose a shout of ‘merriment 
sufficient to eclipse Jerusalem’s vocal perform- 
ances. 

After supper—whether because the open stable 
door, with Peter feeding and milking the cow, 
looked inviting, or whether confinement at the 
hitching-post had softened his hard mood— 
Jerusalem trotted quietly and contentedly into 
his stall. Thenceforward he was never known 
to make any objection to going into the stable, 
although we sometimes had a difference of 
opinion with him about coming out. 

The following day began what Clifford called 
our spectacular drama. The first act was to 
saddle Jerusalem. This was not accomplished 
without certain manceuvering; for Jerusalem 
had a habit of swelling himself up when the 
girths were being fas- 
tened, so that later he 
might give himself a 
shake and send the sad- 
dle wobbling; but we 
found that a judicious 
kick in the ribs counter- 
acted this tendency. 

The second act was 
to mount Jerusalem. 
One of us would hold 
his head while another 
endeavored to jump into 
the ever-receding sad- 
die. Calling Jerusa- 
lem’s nose the axis, his 
hind feet might be said 


The third act was to ride Jerusalem; and 
after we had learned not to be bucked off or 
jerked off or scraped off, we did very well. 

Our favorite ride was round the square,—at 
least it was Jerusalem’s favorite ride, because it 
was level,—and after he became familiar with 
it—for Jerusalem’s attitude was conservative, 
and he always shrank from the unknown—he 
would amble along very pleasantly. 

We were not so successful in going over to the 
store to do errands. Just before reaching the 
store there was a little hill, and Jerusalem 
entertained a prejudice against hills. He would 
put those four slender little feet together, hump 
his back and stretch out the velvety nose with 








“ JERUSALEM WAS INVITED TO ASCEND.” 


| opinion. 


from Aunt Maria. 

“T think I must have a little try at him myself 
to-morrow,” continued 
Uncle James. 

When Uncle James 
was finally mounted, 
the question arose as to 
where we should go, 
for we children were 
all in attendance as a 
self-invited body-guard. 

“T think you’d better 
ride round the square, 
uncle,” said Clifford, 
artfully ; “‘it’s—it’s the 
pleasantest way.” 

“I wish,” interposed 
Aunt Maria, coming to 
the door, ‘“‘that you’d 
just go over to the store 
for some sugar for me; 
we haven’t any sugar in the house.” 

“The store it is. Gee, Jerusalem !’’ responded 


| Uncle James, cheerfully. 


Jerusalem trotted along very complacently for 
awhile, until he felt the ground beginning to 
ascend beneath his feet. Then he stopped short. 

“Gee! get up, Jerusalem!” cried Uncle James, 
tugging encouragingly at the bridle. 

This finished the business, in Jerusalem’s 
The four little feet went together, the 
back humped, the little gray nose stuck out. 

Further than this, he began to undergo a 
strange contortion of countenance. One ear 
poked forward and the other fell back, while his 
upper lip curled and wrinkled over his teeth 
with the most saturnine expression imaginable. 

“Oh, he’s going to bray!” cried out Clifford, 
ecstatically. 

At that moment there came round the corner 
of the road Mr. Huntington Ascott’s wagonette 
with a large party from the hotel. Mr. Hunt- 
ington Ascott himself was upon the box. 

“Ah—aw—hee!’’ began Jerusalem gaily. 

The next moment Uncle James’s cane de- 
scended with unclerical severity between the long 
ears, and, asif by the passage of an electric shock, 
Jerusalem’s little heels were suddenly elevated 
high in air. As the wagonette rolled by, Mr. 
and Mrs. Huntington Ascott considerately turned 
away their heads, but there was a decided sound 
of snickering from the party inside. 

When Uncle James picked himself out of the 
mud-puddle in which Jerusalem had deposited 
him, there was a severe look in his face, such 


as we had never beheld before. It was anything 
but archangelic. I thought he was going to 


use more emphatic language than would be 
seemly in so dignified a man ; but he only looked 
helplessly about while we children fished his hat 
from one place, his cane from another, and after 
much rummaging rescued his shattered, gold- 
bowed spectacles from a heap of stones at the 
roadside. 

Then in presageful silence—Jerusalem having 
gone himself—we all returned home. 

Clifford and I were divided between a sense of 
the awfulness of the situation and a wild desire 
to laugh ; but when we reached home we ran up 
into the barn, and hiding our heads in the hay, 
screamed until we were hoarse. 

That evening at supper Uncle James made a 
solemn announcement. 

“My dear,” he said gravely to Aunt Maria, 
“T do not consider that donkey safe for the 
children to ride. I shall send him back to- 
morrow.” 

“O James, I am so thankful!” returned Aunt 
Maria, clasping her hands. 

The next day Jerusalem departed. Peter 
went to drive him, and Joe, Peter’s little brother, 
went to help. Uncle James went to superintend 
matters, and we children all went to see the 
fun. 

The station was only a mile away, but we 
allowed two hours for the transit—none too 
much, considering Jerusalem’s idiosyncrasies. 
When we came in sight of the station the freight- 
train upon which Jerusalem was to travel was 
already waiting. From the open door of one of 
the box-cars there was a broad, comfortable 
plank run down, and Jerusalem was invited to 
ascend. 

In vain. Neither boostings nor haulings nor 
bunches of clover held before his nose—usually a 
successful ruse—were of any avail. 

“Well, we can’t wait all day,” exclaimed the 
conductor, impatiently. ‘‘Haul in that plank.” 

“T think, sir,” interposed the good-natured 
station-master, in response to a glance of despair 
from Uncle James, “that we might just h’ist 
him aboard. Here’s Bill Moody and Sam Small, 
and if you was to give a hand, too, I think we 
could do it.” 

So, assisted by four men and two boys,—to say 


nothing of Clifford and myself, who held his 
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heels for fear he should kick,—Jerusalem was 
inducted into his travelling compartment. 

Uncle James sat down upon a wayside stone 
and wiped his brow. The saintly expression 
had returned to his face. I am quite sure that 
as he looked up at the sky he beheld, instead of | 
clouds, lots of little fluffy, white cherubs. 

From the train as it rounded a distant curve, 
there floated back a long, plaintive, familiar | 
sound : “‘Ah—aw—hee-haw—hee-haw ! ” 

It was Jerusalem’s farewell. 

JuLiA P. DABNEY. 
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HERO OF PEACE. 


Unto the patriot’s heart 
he silent summons comes ; 
Not braver he who does his part 
To the sound of beating drums. 
Richard Watson Gilder. 
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A Native Teacher. 
“6 REY Eagle!” 

(5 The majestic old body seated on 
the ground in front of the log house 
gave no response. He puffed away 

at his pipe and made as though he did not see | 
Lizzie Blue Horse standing beside him. He 
looked contemplatively off at a herd of cattle 
coming in a steady procession across the prairie 
from over some low hills in the distance. 

“Grey Eagle!” 

There was a ringing determination to have an 
acknowledgment of her presence in Lizzie Blue 
Horse’s voice. She threw back her small, shapely 
head with a vigorous, insistent movement. 

“Grey Eagle !” she said again. 

This time the old chief turned toward her with 
heavy solemnity. His large, fleshy face was 
assertively implacable. His eye glanced disap- 
provingly at her well-fitting pink calico dress 
and buttoned boots—a white girl’s attire! 

Lizzie Blue Horse faced his look resolutely, 
but there was a pleading note in her voice when 
she spoke. 

“Are you going to let me teach the little girls, 
Grey Eagle?” she said. 

Grey Eagle slowly removed his pipe from his 
mouth. He felt a lowering of his dignity in 
entering into a discussion with this presumptuous 
young squaw, but she seemed compelling him to 
it. 

“Teach them what?” he asked, after a pause. 

“All that I learned at school.’ 

‘What did you learn worth while for a squaw 
to know ?” 

“To read and write and talk English. Many | 
other things.” | 
Grey Eagle studied her half-contemptuously. 
“Can you set up a teepee properly ?”’ he inquired. 

“T can keep a house clean and neat.’ 

“Can you skin a bear ?”’ 

“T can sew and make good, comfortable 
clothes.” 

“Can you chop a log straighter than your 
cousins ?” 

“I can cook a better and more wholesome | 
dinner with it.’’ 

Grey Eagle impressively stretched’ forth his 
arm, pointing an emphatic forefinger down the | 
line of log huts and canvas teepees bordering the | 
river for a short distance toward the bent form 
of a young man in a green plot in front of one of 
the houses. 

“Your brother is working,” he remarked, | 
laconically. The sight seemed to preach an | 
eloquent sermon against the folly of the list of | 
accomplishments Lizzie Blue Horse had just told | 
off in opposition to the conceded idea of what a | 
squaw should know. 

Lizzie Blue Horse caught the drift of his | 
thought. She set her mouth a little more firmly. 

“There’s no reason why the boys shouldn’t | 
work,” she said. ‘‘Besides, Quick Hand loves | 
to work in his corn; he is prouder of it than | 
anything he has.” 

But the old chief admitted no defence of her | 
position in that fact. His judgment declared | 
against a squaw who saw no impropriety in a} 
brave doing menial tasks. She had acquired | 
such notions at the boarding-school from which | 
she had recently returned. 

He shook his head decidedly. ‘No school for 
the little girls,” he declared. ‘Leave them alone | 
to grow up useful workers like their mothers. 
That is all the good a squaw can be to the tribe.” | 

“Education will teach them to work better, | 
really, Grey Eagle,” protested Lizzie Blue Horse, 
disappointedly ; but her words fell upon deaf 
ears. Grey Eagle had suddenly risen to his feet, | 
and was frowning darkly off at the cattle-herd | 
which by this time had reached the cleared line | 
across the prairie that marked the public road. | 

Instead, however, of turning off at this common | 
thoroughfare, the cowboys continued to head 
their charges straight toward the narrow strip of | 
land occupied by the Indians. | 

There were but thirty families of Cheyennes | 
in this settlement. The small band had been 
allotted an independent spot some miles from the 
agency to live on because of the tried faithfulness 
and peaceful inclinations of their old chief, Grey 
Eagle. Under his wise government they had 
dwelt there in friendly relations with the whites 
for five years. They were making settled homes. 
Many of the families cultivated bits of gardens, 
as Quick Hand did. 

A number of others besides Grey Eagle were | 


| them ; 
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watching the approaching cattle. Men and 


The twilight was now falling rapidly. When 


women, gathered in front of the houses, were | night was fully come the camp presented a 


talking together in low, excited tones. 

“The cowboys are ready to ruin our gardens 
to save going a mile farther by the road to the 
river-crossing,’’ they said, bitterly. 

Quick Hand, tall and willowy as one of his 
own corn-stalks, stood in the middle of his crop, 
regarding with a still, set face the threatened 
incursion. The cattle were making a direct line 


| for his patch. 


Lizzie Blue Horse, thinking of her brother's 
distress, started for his side with a sympathetic 
cry. Before her swift feet had reached him, 
Grey Eagle’s massive form strode past her with 
huge, intent steps. 

“Go home, Quick Hand,”’ he cried, as he drew 
near the young man. 

He turned and waved his hand authoritatively 
to the groups about the doorways. ‘Go into 
your teepees !’’ he commanded. 

Most of the squaws and a few of the old men 
obeyed. Grey Eagle was the powerful chief of 
his tribe. His word always had been law to his 
people. For once, however, the young men did 
not seem disposed to heed 
him. Quick Hand looked 
at him sulkily. 

“Go home and let our 
corn be trampled down?” 
he said. 

“Bah! the squaws will 
raise more!” returned Grey 
Eagle. 

He looked around. ‘‘Why 
don’t you obey?” he 
shouted, loudly. 

Nobody stirred. 

Grey Eagle, willing to 
waive that point of obedi- 
ence in favor of a stronger 
one, called out, “It is all 
wrong of the cowboys to 
come here, but let no one 
molest them. If you do, 
you know what will hap- 
pen. A battle, then proba- 
bly the war-path and our 
homes broken up. Five 
years we have had peace 
with the white settlers; let 
us sacrifice a little corn to 
continue it!” 

An angry murmur went 
through the crowd. Some- 
body cried out that Grey 
Eagle was growing old 
when he gave such counsel. 
Grey Eagle, intense in his ° 
desire to prevent a disturb- 
ance, feigned not to hear. 

“Remember the liberty 
we have enjoyed here on 
the river,” he exhorted 
“if there is trouble 
now it will be taken away 
from us. Ah, Quick Hand! 


| strange scene in the white moonlight. 


| 
| 


A tall 
pole, ornamented at the top with short strips of 
calico, was erected. Divested of all ornaments 
and wearing only the regulation dress, & breech 


| clout, moccasins and paint, the Indian men 


LIZZIE BLUE HORSE 


My foolish son !” | 


The cattle, urged to faster pace by the cow- | 


boys, had reached the gardens. As the first 
hoof was set in his corn, Quick Hand, overborne 
by his passion, sprung suddenly toward the steer, 
yelling and flapping his arms. The steer, thus 
surprised, halted for an instant, then turned in 
disorganizing, panicky confusion back among his 
followers, and in a moment the great herd was 
stampeding wildly off toward the hills. 

Quick Hand’s act had undone a fortnight’s 
work for the cattlemen. One angry cowboy, 
before starting in pursuit of the herd, discharged 
his six-shooter at the Indians. The shots missed 
any serious mark, but as if they were a signal, 
four braves sprang forward with loaded rifles 
and shot down four steers at the tail of the 
retreating mass. 

The cowboys did not stop to return the shots. 
One of them, however, instead of going after the 


cattle, rode rapidly away down the road to the | 


east in the direction of the military post. 

“What will happen now ?” cried Grey Eagle, 
pointing after him. ‘“‘He takes word tothe white 
chiefs that my Cheyennes are killing cattle! 
When the soldiers come you must be reasonable 
and explain.” 

“We'll shoot the soldiers like the cattle,’ re- 
turned a brave, defiantly. It was See-the-Eagle, 
the young man who spoke English, and who 
always acted as Grey Eagle’s interpreter with 
white men. 

Grey Eagle continued to talk, but nobody 
would listen to him. Thoughts of the injustice 
done them set up a wall between his people’s 
hearts and the old man’s wisdom. Finally he 
took himself off alone. He went to his own 
house, and sat down, heavy-souled, to await the 
issue of events. 

“We'll danee,’”’ said See-the-Eagle ; *‘we’ll find 
out whether the Great Spirit is for peace or war 
when the soldiers come.” 

Lizzie Blue Horse, who had watched proceed- 
ings with distressed, clasped hands, ran up to 
Quick Hand and touched his arm. “Does it 
mean that we may all go on the war-path ?”’ she 
exclaimed. 

The horror of the idea to the young girl, who 
had just returned to her people after spending 


| 


surrounded the pole. 

An old medicine-man in the middle invoked 
the aid of the deity, and an unlighted pipe was 
held up for the Great Spirit to smoke. Mani- 
festly the offer was refused, and this refusal 
was taken to mean that the deity was adverse to 
peace. 

The dancers, with joined hands, kept time to 
a weird, moaning chant. From dizziness and 
exhaustion they finally fell one by one, and in 
this half-insensible state they were supposed to 
receive the Great Spirit’s message for war. 

The squaws and children formed a squatting 
circle about the dancers, joining with spasmodic 
wails in the song. ‘They remained there all 
night. 

Lizzie Blue Horse, apart from the rest at her 
own doorstep, sat with bent head, thinking 





PLEADS FOR HER PEOPLE 


piteously: “O my poor people, my poor 
people!” Her heart seemed drawn to them by 
a thousand cords of love that overcame her 
feelings of repulsion at their ignorance and 
superstition. 

She realized more clearly than ever before how 
inestimable had been the advantages she had 
derived from her Christian teachings. The 
longing to help her people, which had brought 
her back to the tribe a month before, surged 
through her with strong, fresh force. Lizzie 
Blue Horse’s parents were dead. Quick Hand 
was the only near tie binding her to the tribe. 

Quick Hand came exhaustedly to the house at 
daylight. He had nothing to say to Lizzie Blue 
Horse. When he was rested, he looked to his 
rifle and caught up his ponies. 

Lizzie Blue Horse, watching his movements, 
was contrasting with strange dread the life of the 
Cheyennes on the war-path to that of her Carlisle 
home, when, at about ten o’clock, a party of 
infantry was seen approaching the camp. 

The Cheyennes got their rifles and waited, 
concealed in their homes. They knew the 
soldiers had come to arrest the braves who shot 
the cattle. When the first arrest was attempted, 
they agreed to rush forth in a band and attack 
the soldiers. 

Lizzie Blue Horse had heard all this planned. 
Watching the soldiers, she estimated the minutes 
which must elapse before the uprising which 
must make them all wandering fugitives once 
more. 

The Indian settlement presented a deserted 
appearance when the troops arrived there. Not 
a soul was to be seen. The little squad of blue 
coats, warily suspicious of lurking danger, pro- 
ceeded to Grey Eagle’s house. They would 
demand their prisoners of the chief, and in 
case he did not hand them over, they would 
take them forcibly. 

The young men, peering from the various 
houses, knew this. They saw Grey Eagle 
emerge from his house as the soldiers drew near. 
He appeared to talk for a few minutes with the 
lieutenant in command. The young men were 
too far away to see what his gesticulations 
meant. 


Suddenly they saw their chief leave the 


six years of pleasant, peaceful school-life, can | soldiers abruptly and walk away toward Quick 
hardly be described. Quick Hand replied hastily, | Hand’s house. 


| and left her in his eagerness to help prepare for 


the proposed ghost-dance. 


| 
| 


“He’s going to try to make Quick Hand 
surrender,’ was whispered. ‘That should not be 
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permitted. The clutch on the rifles tightened. 
The tense feeling pervading the camp might 
almost have been felt. 

Quick Hand, sitting with his rifle on his knee, 
watched, with flashing the old chief 
coming. He was prepared to resist alike Grey 
Eagle’s commands and active military force. 
His taciturnity had continued since the dance. 
He had not once spoken to Lizzie Blue Horse, 
who hovered constantly about him in bewildered 
agitation. 

She indeed did not know what to do. She 
must take the part of her people and follow 
where they led, but oh! the horror of it! If 
only the braves would be quiet and reasonable, 
as Grey Eagle advised! But the excitement 
induced by the dance had destroyed all possibility 
of that. 

Still, in spite of their barbarism, they must 
have begun to feel the increeping of civilization 
from the fact that they did not plan a butchery 
of the soldiers on sight. They waited for just 
provocation to attack them. 

Lizzie Blue Horse, fearing that Grey Eagle’s 
visit was a short preliminary to the outburst, 
trembled like a leaf as he 
opened the door. To her 
surprise, he addressed her 
instead of her brother. 

“Lizzie Blue Horse, | 
want you to come with 
me,’’ he commanded. 

She followed him at once 
with a side glance from 
Quick Hand’s eyes. The 
young man knew the girl 
would not be given up in- 
stead of the braves. 

Lizzie Blue Horse would 
have gone with Grey Eagle 
as unquestioningly if it had 
been so—if surrendering 
her would have prevented 
the uprising. She kept up 
with Grey Eagle’s long 
strides until they stopped 
beside the officer, waiting 
in front of his house. 

“Now,” said the chief, 
turning to the wondering 
girl, “‘Lizzie Blue Horse, 
you are to talk to this chief. 
He cannot understand 
Cheyenne. Some of these 
soldier-chiefs are very igno- 
rant. 

“Tell him,” continued 
the old man after the spurt 
of scorn, which really was 
aused by his own inability 
to make himself understood 
by the officer, “that my 
people do not wilfully kill 
cattle. They have not 
injured anybody or any- 
thing since they came to 
live on the river. They have lived less like 
Cheyennes than white men, and they have come 
to feel like the white man about some things. 
They love their little spots of land better than 
whole hunting-grounds, and it hurts them to have 
their gardens destroyed as if a heavy foot was 
pressed upon their hearts. Explain how the 
cattle came, Lizzie Blue Horse.’ 

Lizzie felt a wonderful thrill go through her. 
The moment had come when she could speak for 
her people. If she spoke rightly, she should 
help them. All the worth of the knowledge she 
had gained in her six years of study seemed 
pressed into this present fruitful moment. 

She took a step toward the officer, and her 
eyes were shining. She broke out in quick, 
short sentences, explaining the situation with a 
simple eloquence of feeling that she did not 
realize. She wondered when she stopped 
speaking whether she had done badly. 

The officer, looking at her earnest face, felt his 
own kindling with a flood of indignation at the 
injustice done the Indians by the cowboys. He 
questioned Lizzie Blue Horse closely as to the 
provocation the Cheyennes had had for the 
assault. 

The cowboys’ information had been that the 
Cheyennes had fallen upon a journeying herd of 
cattle and viciously slaughtered a number. 
Lizzie Blue Horse pointed meaningly to the four 
steers still lying in the trampled garden, and the 
officer believed her story. 

Lizzie Blue Horse and Grey Eagle studied the 
young man’s face keenly as he stood pondering 
what course to take. The matter of the arrests 
was optional with him. For a few minutes the 
dreaded uprising and consequent breaking up of 
thirty families hung upon the working of that 
one mind. 

At length the decision was made. The young 
lieutenant took it upon himself to consider the 
Indians’ cause his own. He would not pre- 
cipitate trouble by arresting the braves this time. 
If there was no further trouble from them, he 
promised that they should be left alone. Fur- 
thermore, he would see to it that the case was 
brought to the civil court, and that the cowboys 
should be taught to use the common road, and to 
respect the rights of the Indian to the country 
given him by the government. 

Lizzie Blue Horse repeated this joyfully to 
Grey Eagle. The old chief grasped the young 
officer’s hand gratefully. Presently the soldiers 


eyes, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


marched off, and the disturbance was ended. | referring to an antiquated weapon in the posses- | full hour before the moon rose, and they 
The people came out, wondering and curious, | sion of the family, which was invested with | could with difficulty keep warm by huddling 


and clustered about Grey Eagle and Lizzie Blue | 
Horse. When they heard the turn of affairs the | 
anger departed from their midst as a dark cloud 
vanishes in the clear sky. Justice was all the 
Great Spirit demanded for his people, they 
said. 

They returned to their homes to remove the 
war-paint and resume their peaceable lives. 

As soon as they were settled down once more, 
Grey Eagle started upon a tour of the families. 
The old man had recovered his importance and 
stately dignity. The people, after their tem- 
porary disaffection, fell quietly under his rule 
again. 

Grey Eagle, emerging from the different 
houses, was followed by the little girls that lived 
in them. He had made the rounds of the) 
families to vollect them. 


Preceding his youthful | 
band, the old man appeared at Lizzie Blue | 
Horse’s doorway. 

“Here,” he said, with a wave of his hand, | 


mysterious terrors for one of its members. 

“Horse-pistol—nothing !’’ retorted Jim. “Don’t 
you know that Aunt Susan rammed a bullet into | 
the barrel of that pistol, without any powder 
behind it? The old thing wouldn’t go off if we | 
snapped it a hundred times.” 

“But we might scare ’em with it. They 
wouldn’t know that we can’t shoot with it,” 
urged Jake. | 

“Guess you don’t know who you’re talking 
about scaring,” replied Jim, regarding his | 
younger brother with a pitying expression. | 
“Didn’t I see those pirates plunk bullets into a | 
police boat one night till she had to haul off and 
run, and she blazing away at ’em with her | 


to scare ’em by pointing that useless old horse- | 
pistol at ’em!’’ 


down in the bottom of the bateau and drawing 
their heavy storm-coats tightly about their 
shoulders. But at last a faint streak illuminated 


the surface of the water, and presently the full 


moon appeared above the horizon in all its winter 


glory. 
“Can you make out the oyster-bed?” asked 


Jake, leaning on the gunwale and peering out | 


over the water. 

“Yes, I can see about where the bed ought to 
be; but there’s no sign of a sail in that direc- 
tion.”* 

“Tooks like a mast, though, sticking up there.” 

“Where?” 

“Over there, just between us and Turkey- 


/cannon? And here you're talking about trying | Buzzard Point.” 


“Blest if you aren’t right, Jake. I was looking 
too far north. There’s a light stick above that 





JULY 15, 1897. 


The fuse is burning! Get 
We've got to sight with 


match won’t go out. 
the foremast in line! 
the rudder! Now—” 

S-ssss! Bang! 

A flash of fire leaped from the bow, and a 
tremendous explosion shook the bateau and 
seemed to loosen all her timbers. A great cloud 
of powder smoke arose, which, carried along 
with the bateau by the wind, hung in the sails, 
so that for a minute or two the boat was cut off 
| from the pirate craft by a dense cloud through 
| which nothing could be distinguished. 

“Did we hit anything, Jimmy ?”’ quavered the 
steersman. 

“Can’t see yet, but I think not; we’re most 
too far off. Steady now; I’m going to load 
again.” 

The position of the cannon rendered the opera- 
tion of reloading difficult; but sitting, or rather, 
kneeling astride the gun, the captain rammed the 





“Tell you what,” cried Jake, under the mast, too. I’ll bet it’s that gaff-topsail sloop we | powder to its place, and was in the act of thrust- 


police boat of our own! You know that cannon 


| influence of a sudden inspiration, “‘let’s make a | saw beating up the sound this afternoon. 


‘*Now I'll tell you what we’ll do,” continued 


“Lizzie Blue Horse, you shall teach the children | the folks shot off the last Fourth of July? It’s| Jim, after the probable strength of the enemy 


what you know. It is’well for a squaw to be} 
something more than a drudge. We shall have | 
all noble squaws in our band. ‘They shall be | 
able to stand up and speak to the white men | 
when the braves make a mistake. Men are} 
hot-headed, and at the least thing fly to war, but 
the squaws love quietness better. The fighting | 
days of the warrior are over, and he must follow 
the white man in the ways of peace.’ 
FRANCES MCELRATH. 


~~ 
> 





INWARD LIGHT. 
He that has light within his own clear breast 
a4 sit i’ th’ centre, and enjoy bright day; 
But he that hides a dark soul and foul thoughts, 
Benighted walks under the midday sun; 
Himself is his own dungeon. wine 
Ahiton. 


Oe Ae 


A Privateer. 


HERE the Pocomoke River enters 

\ \ / the Chesapeake Bay it broadens into 

an expanse fifteen miles long and 

ten wide, between the mainland and 
an outlying chain of islands. This marine 
territory is crossed by the line between the states 
of Maryland and Virginia, but the location of | 
that line is not precisely determined. 

This uncertainty leads to much controversy 
and bitterness of feeling, sometimes culminating 
in open conflict, between the neighboring citizens 
of these states; for the Pocomoke Sound is one 
of the most valuable oyster grounds in the 
world. 





Though the sound is regularly patrolled by 
four police boats, the oystermen on each side | 
take advantage of the interstate dispute to make | 
night incursions into what they are pleased to | 
consider their own territory, but which often | 


lying up there, this end of the blacksmith shop. 
Let’s get it down here, and rig it up in the bow 
of the bateau.”’ 

The piece of ordnance to which he referred did 
not bear the stamp of Krupp, nor of our national 
War Department. It was simp!y a piece of | 
steel shafting, about eighteen 
inches in length and three in 
diameter, from which a one-inch 
core had been bored out. The 
barrel which was made in this 
way connected with a touch-hole 
made in the breech. 

It had been brougit to the vil- 
lage the previous summer by a 
patriotic native who was em- 
ployed in the shipyards at Wil- 
mington; and it was a grand 
cannon when formidable noise 
was wanted, rather than ac- 
curacy of aim or destructive 
effect. 

Jim gave a favorable consider- 
ation to Jake’s warlike proposal ; 
so the boys, with much labor, 
carried the unwieldy cannon 
down to the wharf, removed the 
dirt from the vent, and mounted 
it upon the forward half-deck 


| of their fifteen-foot bateau. 


By means of blocks and rope 
lashings they secured it firmly 
in position, with its muzzle pointing directly 
forward over the bow. Ammunition was pro- 
vided in the shape of powder, buckshot, a box 
of matches and some fuses, extracted from 
firecrackers discovered at the village store. Then 
the little privateer, in the estimation of her 
owners, was ready for action. 

These preparations had carried the day far 
into the afternoon, and it was almost time for 


had been discussed. ‘First, we'll load the 
cannon, and then we’ll lie here half an hour, to 


| give ’em time to fill the sloop. There’s no use 


chasing that boat when she’s empty, for, with 
her big sail, she’d go twice as fast as the bateau. 
When we think she’s about full we’ll sail straight 


“HAUL IN THAT SAIL, 


out toward the islands, until we get to wind’ard 
of the bed, and then, with this breeze behind us, 
we’re bound to catch ’em.” 
| Omitting the drum-beat to quarters, and other 
| formalities usually observed aboard a man-of-war, 
| the boys set to work to carry out the programme 
thus outlined. 

The cannon was loaded with twenty buckshot, 





backed by a generous handful of powder, and 


ing the buckshot into the muzzle, when suddenly 
| he threw himself back into the cockpit, and his 
shrill voice rang out : 
“Lie down, Jake! Lie down!” 

The caution came not a moment too soon, for 
the next instant a musket-ball whistled over the 
deck of the bateau and chipped a splinter from 
the aftermast in its passage. 

“Guess I can load before he does,” said 





AND STOW IT ON DECK!’ 


| Captain Jim, coolly rising and thrusting the 
leaden charge home with the short stick which 
| did duty as a ramrod. “Lie low, there! Get 
| right down on the keel! Look out now; he’s 
going to shoot again.”’ 

| But the expected bullet never came, for as the 
| pirate, in his eagerness to take good aim at the 
| bateau, rose and placed one foot upon the stern 
gunwale, the sloop gave a sudden lurch, and as 


proves to be the property of their northern or | the early winter twilight to fall when Jim, | at the expiration of the assigned period of he grasped wildly to regain his balance, the 


southern neighbors. The depredations are actively 
resented, and more than one sharp fight has been | 
the result. 


It is not unusual for a piratical sloop to come | bring pap’s spy-glass, so that we can take a look | 


taking a critical survey of the armament, 
announced that it was complete. 
“Now you run up to the house, Jake, and 


waiting, which seemed dreadfully long, Captain 
| Jim took command, and began to issue orders 
| preliminary to action. 

“Take the tiller, Jake. Tie the aftersheet 


into a friendly port, her cabin riddled with down the sound and see if any boats are heading | and haul the foresheet in close. Steer for the 


musket bullets, or even a gaping hole in her 
mainsail, where a ball from the brass cannon on | 
the forward deck of a police steamer has plowed 
through the canvas. 

About five miles on one side of the line, and 
immediately on the shore of the sound, stands 
the low, red house of Capt. Jacob Sharp, who | 
commands one of the boats in the Pocomoke | 


oyster fleet. | 
Captain Sharp is a widower, and his family | 
circle includes only his sister, a bustling, 


widowed dame, and two stout boys, sixteen and 
seventeen years of age. 

“Now, Jim, and you, too, Jake,” said Captain 
Sharp, as he rose from the candle-lighted 
breakfast-table on a clear, cold morning in the | 
winter of 1892, “‘listen to what I say.” 

Jim and Jake looked him straight in the face 
and listened. 

“I’m going out into the bay this morning to 
help load the Baltimore schooners, and if this 
good weather holds, I may not be back for a 
week. It’s likely that every sloop alongshore 
will go out to-day, and so I want you boys to 
look to things around home, and especially to 
keep your eyes on that lower oyster-bed that we 
planted last year; for just as like as not some of 
them pirates from the other side will take ad- 
vantage of my being away to sail up here after 
dark and steal all they’re able to carry.” 

The boys—sturdy, weather-beaten fellows— 
readily promised obedience to these injunctions, 
but their father took occasion to repeat them as 
they were on their way to the little wharf, where 
his sons helped him to get the sloop afloat. 

They stood for atime wistfully watching the 
receding sails. At last Jim, the elder, said: 

“Pap told us that we must look out for that 
lower bed; but I don’t see what we can do, 
supposing the other fellows should make a raid 
on it. Every gun in the settlement is aboard 
the sloops yonder, and we have no way to 





signal the police boats. That lower bed is three 
miles down the sound and near a mile offshore, 
and the pirates might come and tong up every | 
oyster, right before our eyes, and we not be able 
to hinder ’em.” 


this way.” 
Resting the telescope on one of the projecting 
piles of the wharf, the boys took short turns in 


| sweeping the horizon, but finally decided that no 


suspicious craft was in sight. 
“Unless,” suggested Jake, “that gaff-topsail 


sloop,. beating up from the west there, belongs | 


across the sound. I don’t know any boat around 


these parts that has a three-cornered patch in her | 


sail.” 

The sloop, however, was almost hull down, 
and as nothing very definite could be learned by 
gazing at her canvas, the boys readily responded 
to the call to supper. 

“Now, Aunt Susan,” said Jim, as they were 
seated at the table, “Jake and I are going to 
take the bateau and run down to that lower 
oyster-bed, just to see if everything’s all right. 
We've rigged up a cannon in the bow, and if we 
find any pirates down there we’re going to give 
?em a load of buckshot.” 

Aunt Susan’s feminine instincts rose in protest 
against the cannon; but the boys overruled her 
objections by conducting her down to the 
wharf and showing her that, on account of the 
peculiar position of the gun, it was impossible 
for either of them to be in front of it when it was 
fired. 

The short winter twilight had faded, and 
darkness settled down upon the water, when the 
boys embarked. The breeze had almost died out 
at sundown, but it was reviving again and 
blowing moderately from the north. 

“Now,”’ said Jim, as he seated himself at the 
tiller and gathered up the sheet-rope of the 
foresail, ‘‘we’ll run down in the shadow of the 
shore until we’re almost opposite the bed, and 
then we’ll lie to and wait for the moon to rise. 
If there’s a boat on the bed we ought to be able 
to see it in the moonlight. Sit a little to the 
other side, Jake, so as to trim her on an even 
keel, and I’ll wing her off.”’ 

Running before the wind, the distance of two 
miles and a half was soon accomplished, and the 
boat was rounded to in a convenient cove and 


| tied to a pole thrust into the muddy bottom. 


The voyagers now realized that they had 


head of Gull Island, and don’t let her fall off 
| More than you can help. There; hold her at 
that.” 

| ‘The bateau, under the influence of the now 
quartering breeze, flew through the water and 
was soon a mile or more from the shore. 

“Do you still see ’em?’’ piped the steersman. 
“This aftersail cuts off my view.” 

“Yes; and they see us, too, for they’re getting 
their sail up. Turn her head right down the 
| wind now and throw that aftersheet to port. 
| There’s nothing for it but to wing off and run 
| ?em down.” 

About half a mile now separated the two boats, 
and the bateau, with both sails drawing right 
ahead, was dashing through the short, choppy 
waves of the sound; Captain Jim sitting in the 
bow with his hand pressed upon the touch-hole 
of the cannon to keep the spray from reaching 
the powder. 

The three men who composed the crew of the 
piratical sloop, unaware of the strength possessed 
by the approaching boat, were rapidly hoisting 
their sail and preparing for flight. The bateau 
was at least a quarter of a mile distant when the 


sloop raised her anchor, swung around and began | 


to get steerage-way. 
“We've just got one chance, Jake,” announced 


the amateur captain, “and that is that those | 


fellows are so loaded down with oysters that the 
hull’s deep in the water. Let out that sheet-rope 
about four inches; the aftersail’s not drawing 
like it ought.’ 

“We're gaining on ’em, and gaining fast,” he 
continued, after an interval of silence. “But 
listen! Hear the shovels going? They’re 
throwing the oysters overboard. Let her outa 
link if you can. I’m going to hail ’em in a 
minute.” 

“Hi, there!’ he shouted, half rising in his 
place. “Come around and drop your sail or 
we'll shoot!” 

There was no response; oyster pirates are not 
the men to be daunted by threats, or even by 
prospective bullets. 

“Now hold her steady, Jake, and when I give 
the word, put her bow on to that sloop. The 


musket slipped from his hands and fell splashing 
into the water. 

“Yiee! We've got ’em now!” cried Jim. 
“Did you see his gun go overboard? Get that 
mast in line again, and we’ll give ’em another 
shot.” 

The bateau had been rapidly overhauling the 
loaded sloop, and was now close astern. It was 
an easy matter, therefore, for the steersman to 
place the little boat in position to give the enemy 
| a raking fire. 

The match was applied to the fuse; again the 
Fourth of July cannon barked, and this time 
there was a bite to its growl. 

A great rattling and thumping aboard the 
sloop succeeded the discharge. The boys peered 
anxiously toward the pirate. Then Jim sprang 
to his feet, crying: 

“Hurrah! We cut his mainsheet that time! 
See the sail come down!” 

It was true; the charge of shot, severing the 
taut line by which the sail was hoisted and held 
on the mast, had brought the canvas floundering 
| down in an unwieldy pile on the deck, with the 
| slack dragging in the water over the starboard 
| gunwale. 
| “Haul in that sail and stow it on deck!” 
| ordered the commander of the uncommissioned 

privateer, perceiving that the enemy was at his 
| merey. 

“Don’t you dare try to hoist that canvas again! 
Get out your poles, and work the sloop back to 
our oyster-bed !”” 

As Jim was rapidly reloading the gun, and 
thus preparing to enforce his orders, the pirates 
had no choice but to obey. But before they had 
proceeded more than a few hundred yards a little 
police steamer, attracted by the firing, came 
| dashing up, and a sharp hail floated over the 
| water. 

“Boats, ahoy! What’s the matter there?” 

‘‘Nothing’s the matter,” replied Captain Jim, 
“?*cepting we’ve captured some of the pirates 
from across the sound that have been stealing 
our oysters.”’ 

When the situation was explained, the pirates 
were ordered aboard the steamer, which then 
took their sloop in tow and carried her to 
Cambridge, where in due time the boys appeared 
in court and related the story of their night battle 
| on the sound. 

The testimony was considered sufticient to 








“There’s the horse-pistol,”” suggested Jake, | been in too great hurry to start, for it was a| cannon’s fast to the deck, you know. Hope this! convict the pirates, who were sentenced to 
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a term of imprisonment that seemed not too long | lave most of the foorniture go to pay for de| 

to those boys who had sailed to victory the | fun’ral, which was wan she’d no call to be) 

smallest of American privateers. ashamed of, sor. There’s three rooms in the 
DAvip B. FirzGERALD. | tinnymint, an’ the cook-stove an’ a chair or two 

is left, an’ I t’ought, sor, 1 t’ought’’—he hesi- 

+ tated and I said: 

“‘What did you think, Patsy ?” 

“TI t’ought if 1 could foornish the tinnymint up | 





MIDSUMMER AFIELD. 
Before green apples blush, 


COMPANION. 


her breast. ‘‘He deserves a better mother than 
I’ve iver been, an’ a better mother he shall have.’’ 

A better mother he did have, and a better 
father, too. The Helping Hand society kept 
watch and ward over the little tenement and its 
occupants. There were times when the old evil 


| influences tried to make themselves felt, but 
Patsy was on guard to sound a note of warning | 








efore green nuts embrown, 
Why, one day in the country 
Is worth a month in town! 


Christina G. Rossettt. 


—————_$2-@-- 


Patsy. 


a bit more an’ make it clane an’ shwate, loike, | to the society. He was a stanch and faithful | 
me father an’ mother would have some place to | little soldier for the right himself, and to him, | 


come to whin they lave the Islan’, an’ thin, | more than to any one else, was due the final 
mebbe, they’d thry to kape off the Islan’.’’ | reformation of Mr. and Mrs. Noonan. 





“So they might, Patsy, and they must have ; J. i. Ht. 
some place to go when they come back to the | -¢ 
city.” 





time when I had charge of the distribut- | 

ing bureau of a Helping Hand Aid 
Society. Patsy appeared at the bureau ene cold 
and snowy midwinter morning. He was so small | 
that only his two shining blue eyes and his | 
freckled pug nose were visible at the little open- 
ing in the door of the room in which I sat. A | 
ragged cap rested lightly on the back of his curly | 
red head. Eight dirty little fingers clutched at 
the shelf in front of the window, and I knew 
that Patsy was standing on his tiptoes. 

Affairs had been going wrong all the morning 
in the bureau, and I felt a little cross ; but no one 
could feel cross long in the light of Patsy’s 
laughing eyes, so I said pleasantly : 

“Well, what do you want, little fellow ?” 

“Ts it here ye give things ?”’ he said. 

“Yes, we do have things to give away some- 
times. What do you want?” 

“Sure, 1 do be wantin’ more thin ye’ll be 
givin’ away,” he replied, with his eyes twinkling. 
“IT want all thim Vanderbilts has, but if ye 
could lave me have a pair of breeches the day, 
sor, mebbe I could wait a bit for the rist.’’ 

I opened the door and told him to come in. 
He did so without any sign of embarrassment, 
and yet his manner was not bold. His need of 
the “‘breeches’” was evident. Those he had on 
were nothing but rags and patches. His stockings 
had holes in them, and his shoes were on the 
point of dissolution. 

“Where do you live?” 

“In Finney’s coor-r-t, sor.”’ 

I knew the locality. Only the poorest of the 
poor lived there. 

“What is your name?” 

“Patsy Noonan.” 

“Have you a father ?” 

“Yes, sor.”’ 

“Ts he at work ?” 

“He is, sor—on the Islan’.” 

I needed no further information regarding the 
character or occupation of Patsy’s father. On 


M* acquaintance with Patsy began at a 





“the Island” were the city’s reformatory insti- 
tutions, and if Mr. Noonan was there it was for 
a misdemeanor of some sort, and it was not 
necessary to embarrass Patsy by pressing him 
for further details, so I said: 

“And have you a mother, too?” 

“Indade I have.” 

“What does she do ?’’ 

“She’s doin’ toime on the Islan’ along wid 
me father, now, sor.” 

Patsy’s eyes caught sight of a little plaster cast | 
of Peter Cooper which stood upon the mantel. I | 
told him of Mr. Cooper’s kindness to the poor. | 

“He looks it, sor,” said Patsy. “It’s not the 
likes of him would be afther doin’ toime on the 
Islan’, I’m thinkin’.”’ 

“No,” said I. “If all men and women were | 
as good as he was the.Island could be used for | 
better purposes. See to it that you keep off the | 
Island yourself, my boy.” | 

“I hates the Islan’,”’ was all he said in reply. | 

“How do you get along while your father and 
mother are away ?” 

“I shtay wid me gran’mother, sor. It’s she 
than owns the fruit-shtand forninst the bridge, 
between Kelly’s saloon and the post-office. I 
sells papers an’ such loike. Barrin’ the coal an’ 
the rint, sor, I’d not be comin’ here at all, at all. 
I'll not be afther comin’ again, I don’t think.” 

But he did come again about six weeks later. 
1 was alone again when he appeared at the little 
opening in the door. Instead of the cap, he) 
wore a stiff black hat, probably found in some 
refuse barrel. There was a band of coarse black | 
crape around the crown of the hat, and his eyes | 
were not quite so bright as they had been before. | 

“Weill, Patsy,” I said, “‘you have been having | 
trouble, haven’t you ?”’ 

“Yis, sor.” He took off his hat and began 
smoothing out the crape with his finger. 

“Who is the crape for, Patsy ?” 

“Me gran’mother. It’s wan wake this day 
she’s dead.” 

His blue eyes filled with tears and his lips 
trembled, as he added: ‘She was the best friend 
I iver had, granny was. She niver bate me in 
me loife an’ she’s saved me manny a batin’ | 
from me father an’ mither.”’ 

“Have your father and your mother come) 
home yet ?”” | 

“No, sor, they bees on the Islan’ shtill. Their | 
toime is out in two wakes, an’ it’s that I’d be | 
shpakin’ wid you about.” 

“What can I do for you or for them, Patsy 2” | 

“Well, it’s loike this, sor: Whin they wint to 
the Islan’ there was a mont’s rint due, an’ ivery 
sthick av foorniture was sowld out av the 
tinnymint, an’ it rinted to some wan else; but 
there’s me gran’mother’s tinnymint, wid de rint 
on it paid for a mont’ to come; but we had to 











|}came interested in the 





“If they don’t, they’ll soon be back to the The Yerkes Telescope and Observatory. 
Islan’,”’ said Patsy, stroking his finger and his | 
head in solemn affirmation, and emphasizing the 
statement by adding: | J UST at present the Yerkes Observatory is 


By Prof. C. A. Young, Princeton University. 


“Mark that, sor. An’ so I t’ought I'd get the an object of special interest because of the 
tinnymint ready against the toime they’ll nade recent installation of its great telescope, 
it. I’m goin’ to take me gran’mither’s place at | followed within a week by the fall of the 
the fruit-shtand an’ sell papers, too; an’ if you | “elevating floor,’’ which renders the instrument 
know anny way to help out a bit wid foornishin’ | incapable of use until repairs, which are being 
rapidly made, are com- 
pleted. The accident, 
while certainly exceeding- 
ly unfortunate, was also 
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are by Warner & Swasey of Cleveland, Ohio, the 
same firm which mounted the Lick telescope and 
the large telescope at Washington. But the 
Yerkes has many new devices and conveniences 
not found in its predecessors. ‘The cigar-shaped 
tube of steel is sixty-two feet long and four and 
a half feet in diameter at the middle. 


Some Impressive Figures. 


With the object-glass, which itself in its steel 
cell weighs one thousand pounds, the finder, the 
microscopes, micrometer, eyepieces and other 
accessories, the telescope proper weighs more 
than seven tons, while the “mounting,” that is, 
the axes, circles, clockwork and other accessories, 
weighs nearly twenty-five tons, and the great 
cast-iron pedestal about twenty-five feet high, 
on which the mounting is supported, weighs 
forty tons more. 

But so delicately poised is every part that a 
pressure of twenty pounds at the eye-end turns 
the immense tube freely in any desired direction, 
and the clockwork will make it follow the motion 
of the heavens and keep it exactly pointed for 
hours on any star that is under observation. 

The different eyepieces, interchangeable at 
will, give magnifying powers that range from 
two hundred to four thousand. The 
whole cost of the instrument has been 
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me tinnymint I’d_ be 
obliged, an’ I’d pay it all 
back whin I could.” 

It happened that there 
was a quantity of very 
good second-hand furni- 
ture in the distributing 
department of the Help- 
ing Hand. I made Pat- 
sy’s case known to the 
society, and was given 
permission to use any- 
thing necessary in refur- 
nishing his grandmother’s 
depleted tenement. Some 
of the young ladies be- 
longing to the society be- 


warm-hearted Irish lad, 
and did much to make 
the tenement neat and 
attractive. 

Patsy’s delight knew 
no bounds. His laugh- 
ing eyes grew brighter 








not far from one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand dollars, about equally 
divided between the object-glass and 
the machinery. 

The enormous revolving dome, a steel 
skeleton covered with light boards and 
roofing metal, and weighing nearly one 
hundred and fifty tons, is ninety feet in 
diameter, and is much the largest ever 
built ; those of the Lick and Nice obser- 
vatories, which stand next, are only 
seventy-five feet in diameter. 

The elevating floor can be raised and 
lowered through a range of about 
twenty-three feet, so as to give ready 
access to the eyepiece when the tele- 
scope is directed to any part of the 
sky. This important device is the in- 
vention of Sir Howard Grubb, the 
Dublin telescope-maker, and was first 
applied in the Lick Observatory, and 
later at Washington. But the mechan- 
ical arrangements differ. It is worth 
noting that electricity has been utilized 
toa great extent, not only for lighting 
the instrument, but also in managing its 
motions, which can be controlled from 
a number of different points, as occa- 
sion arises. 

A fine view of the instrument as it 
appears within the revolving dome is 
presented, as well as an exterior view 
of the observatory. Both of these views 
are reproduced from photographs taken 
by Prof. E. E. Barnard, and sent by 
him to the editor of the Companion. 
The hugeness of the telescope can be 








and brighter, the color 
came back to his cheeks. THE YERKES TELESCOPE IN POSITION, 

“Sure, they’ll think this 
is better than the Islan’,’”’ he said, as he walked | extremely fortunate in its circumstances; for it 
from one to the other of the clean and comforta- | happened late at night—about three o’clock 
bly furnished little rooms. ‘“‘Coortains to the | in the morning—after all the observers had left 
winder! An’ a rockin’-chair wid a cushion in | the building, so that no one was hurt; nor was 
it! An’aclothon the table! It’s out o’ sight!’ | the telescope itself or its mounting injured. 

He blackened the cook-stove himself until it; The catastrophe, it is satisfactory to know, 
shone as brightly as a stove could shine, and he | was not the fault of the skilful men who made 
scrubbed the kitchen floor over and over again. | the mounting for the telescope. The floor is 

At last the day came when Mr. and Mrs. | circular in shape and ninety feet in diameter. 
Noonan were again free. I went down to the | The attachments of the cables which support the 
wharf with Patsy to meet them when the city southern edge of the floor gave way and let it 
boat should arrive from the Island. Patsy, | drop, while the northern edge still hung in place. 
neat and clean, in a suit from the relief depart- 
ment of the Helping Hand, could hardly wait 
for the gangplank to be put down. His father 
and mother were the first to cross it. I was| But during the week which had passed since 
anxious to see them—anxious to see if there was | the object-glass was put into its tube enough 
anything in their appearance to strengthen the | observations were made, in spite of the unfavor- 
hope I had of their final reformation. able weather, to show that the instrument is 

They came down the gangplank together, a | likely to come up to the full measure of expecta- 
dejected but not entirely hopeless-looking pair. | tion, both optically and mechanically. 

Mrs. Noonan had evidently been quite a pretty It is the most powerful telescope in the world, 
girl, and even the hard life she had led had not | and the largest “refractor,” or lens - telescope, 
deprived her entirely of her good looks. Mr. | ever made. There have been, and are, several 
Noonan’s blue eyes had a twinkle in them like | “reflectors’’ of much larger size— Lord Rosse’s 
Patsy’s, and he had a remarkably youthful | huge six-foot ‘Leviathan’ at their head. But 
appearance. Patsy ran forward eagerly. 


The First Observations. 





knew him in his neat new clothes. things,’ none of them can at all compete with the 
“Why, Patsy, bye!” his mother said, and it new telescope which now stands unrivalled. 
pleased me to see that she kissed him. His, The Lick telescope is a pretty good second, 
father took Patsy’s hand and said: followed, but with a wider interval, by the great 
“Well, well, me son, ye aint forgot us, thin?” | telescopes at Pulkowa, Nice, Paris, Meudon and 
“Did ye think I would?” asked Patsy, with a | Greenwich. The five last mentioned have object- 
note of reproach in his voice. Theirthreemonths glasses ranging from twenty-eight to thirty 
on the Island had been helpful to them. inches in diameter; that of the Lick telescope is 
“Tt’s learned me wan thing,” said Mr. | thirty-six, and of the new monster forty inches. 
Noonan. “It’s learned me that a man can live| The object-glass of the Yerkes telescope was 
widout whiskey. Not a dhrop av the crather | made from material furnished by Mantois, of 
have I had in three mont’s.” Paris, by Alvan G. Clark, who was the last 
“Nor I,” said Mrs. Noonan, ‘an’ I’ve said | survivor of a famous firm of lens-makers, and 
good-by for good and all to the Islan’.”’ who, as the readers of the Companion already 
“And to whiskey, too, I hope,’’ I said. know, died suddenly a few days after the 
“T have indade, sor.”” Their delight over the accident which disabled his last and greatest 
little tenement was equal to Patsy’s. | telescope. The firm of Alvan Clark & Sons, at 
“We didn’t know where we'd shlape this | its works in Cambridgeport, Massachusetts, has 
night,” said Mrs. Noonan, “an’ to think that— | turned out more great telescopes than all the 
but Patsy knew. Arrah, Patsy!” she said, | other telescope-makers in the world combined. 


turning suddenly to the boy, and hugging him to| The mounting and machinery of the instrument | 





| the reflectors are so greatly inferior to refractors | 
“Mother! father!” he cried. They hardly | of equal size that, as instruments for “seeing | 


seen by comparing the length of the great 
tube with the size of the chairs upon the 
elevating floor. 

There has been much uneasiness felt among 


astronomers as to the probable atmospheric con- 
ditions at Lake Geneva, where the observatory 


is situated ; and it has been thought rather likely 


that the new instrument would be at a consider- 
able disadvantage in this respect as compared 


with the Lick telescope, for nocturnal observations 


at least, since the daytime “seeing” at Mount 


Hamilton is notoriously bad, and has prevented 


the Lick observers from accomplishing much in 
the way of solar work. But their night-seeing 


is usually exquisite. 
Professor Hale, the Director of the Yerkes 
Observatory, reports, however, that apparently 


| there is not much to fear in this regard. During 
the spring the seeing has been very fine much of 
the time, particularly by day ; and as he intends to 
make a specialty of solar research this is very 
gratifying. And though the weather was gen- 
erally unfavorable during the single week 
between the mounting of the instrument and 
the unlucky accident, they had several hours 
of fairly good seeing in which Mr. Barnard 
was. able to discover one or two new faint 


“companions” close by large stars which he 


had often carefully examined at the Lick Obser- 
vatory. 


There is good reason to hope, therefore, that 


the atmospheric handicap will turn out to be 
| much less serious than has been apprehended. 
At the same time it is not unlikely that in some 
lines of investigation, such as the study of the 
details of planetary topography, the superior 
atmospheric conditions of such a station as 
Flagstaff, where Mr. Lowell has set up his fine 
twenty-four-inch telescope, may give the smaller 
instrument the superiority. For that kind of 
work steadiness of the air is all-important. But in 
work where “light-gathering power’’ is required, 
as in the study of the nebule and in almost all 
spectroscopic and astro-physical investigation, 
the giant will maintain its preéminence. 


It will be easier two or three years hence to 


estimate just how great a gain to astronomy is to 
result from this advance in telescopic power. 
Probably some of the popular anticipations are 
rather too sanguine; as a rule it is only by short 
steps, a little at a time, that science forces its 
way into new and unknown regions. 
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Current Topics. 


A profoundly impressive feature of 
this brilliant nineteenth century is the advancing 
role of superstition ; the frequent resort to table- 
rapping, palm-reading, star-gazing, slate-writing, 
the cougsels of an ignorant woman or of some 
seventh son of a seventh son. Yet not one ray 
of light has ever come through these sources ; and 
nothing but degradation follows their practice. 

The Legislature of Illinois has enacted a 
law forbidding bicycle races that continue longer 
than twelve hours. This is a step toward 
attempting to check a growing evil. The abuse 
of the wheel, by amateurs as well as by 
professionals, is a matter that calls for decisive 
action; and parental authority, plain speaking 
by physiologists, public opinion and legislative 
enactment, should all be enlisted in the move- 
ment. 


It is announced that the endowment fund 
of a New York City parish, known far and 
wide for its good works, has gone beyond the 
one-hundred-thousand-dollar mark. That noble 
provision for Christian helpfulness began in a 
striking way. ‘Twelve shop-girls gave a gold 
dollar each, and on that suggestive basis rests 
the superstructure which is to endure through 
the generations. They did what they could, as 
did the woman in the Gospels. 

Dean Goulburn, who recently died in 
England, was once Master of Rugby. His 
discourses to the boys were ornate. He talked 
to them one day on the subject of schoolboy 
jesting, and remarked in his stately way: “Let 
your pleasantry, my younger brethren, resemble 
the coruscation of the summer lightning, lambent 
but innocuous.” Such English may seem high 
and lifted up, but better this mountainous range 
of speech than the low and malarious land of 
slang. 


The nation of Indians that best repre- 
sented the warring element of the race of red 
men has made a significant appeal to the 
government. The remnant of the Sioux has 
asked permission to erect a monument to the 
braves slain in the Battle of Wounded Knee in 
South Dakota seven years ago, and to inscribe 
thereon, in the Sioux language, “‘words that shall 
proclaim Wounded Knee the last battle-field on 
which the Indian shall show hostility to his white 
brother.” 


From British Columbia come accounts of 
a “Chinese cheap labor’ scare. Caucasian 
workers in the mines are alarmed over the pros- 
pect of the Chinese crowding them out. On this 
side of the border the cheap labor ery has lost 
much of its power to raise alarm. The question 
here is whether new-comers from other lands 
come with the intention and the ability to become 
good citizens. This country is large enough to 
welcome all who have the making of good citizens 
in them; but no country is so large that it has 
room for the harboring of worthless material. 


A heathen sculptor, who had carved a 


colossal statue, continued so long at work upon | 


the crown of the giant’s head that his admirers 
grew impatient. ‘‘You are wasting your labor,”’ 
they said. ‘What need is there that you should 
chisel every hair? No one will ever look so 
high, and the pains you are taking will never be 
appreciated.” The sculptor only answered: 
“Tt must be perfect; the gods can see.” No 


better argument than the notice of Omniscience | 


could be given for obscure perfection. Flowers 
come to finished bloom and beauty in wildernesses 
where no eye of man ever looked. In the 
conduct of life small perfections show character, 
for they spring from a higher fidelity than 
human eye-service. ‘‘He that is faithful in 
little is faithful also in much.” 


Imperfect ventilation so manifestly leads 
to disease and death, that one hardly knows 
whether to be amused or angered by an extra- 
ordinary story printed in the Sanitarian. In 


a city that it is as well not to name, an architect | 


brought forward a plan for a new schoolhouse. 
It made a very pretty picture, but one of the 
committee was not quite satisfied. He wanted to 
know how fresh air was admitted to the rooms. 

The artist pointed to the plan. ‘Through this 
flue,” he replied. 

“Where does it go then ?”” was asked. 

“The children consume it.” 

“Well, what becomes of it afterward?” per- 
sisted the questioner. 

“Gentlemen,” said the architect, “I am no 
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| chemist. I get the fresh air into the children, 


and they must take care of it.’’ 

In almost every state where there are mines 
| or factories, the law provides for their ventilation 
—and ventilation implies the removal of impure, 
|as well as the admission of fresh, air. It is as 
| eurious as it is lamentable that in so many public 
| buildings the matter is left to chance—for nature 
| has never yet devised a pair of lungs that could 
| safely “take care of ” carbonic acid gas. 

Whether the greater New York shall 
prove to be a better New York is an interesting 
question. It interests every part of the republic, 
because the enlarged city will be the second in 
size in the world, and by far the largest in the 
United States, and it will furnish a conspicuous 
example of methods of government in this 
| country. One reason for hoping for the best is 
| that in these days respectability in governments, 

in states, in municipalities, and in minor divi- 
sions, as in individuals, is the vogue. This fact 
may be counted among the several evidences that 
the world is growing better, and is one of the 
| substantial comforts of optimism. 
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IN HIS GOOD TIME. 


God unfolds by slow degrees 
The purport of His deep decrees. 
Couper. 


+ 
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A Witness to the Nations. 


On those June days when London was aglow 
with light and color, reverberant with the cheers 
of joyous multitudes who met to honor imperial 
womanhood, something infinitely richer than a 
| personal renown was added to the permanent 
| possessions of mankind. It was suggested when, 
on Sunday, just sixty years from the day of 
| her accession, Victoria knelt in the chapel at 
| Windsor, to give thanks for the mercies that had 

hallowed her reign. 
| It must have been in many minds on Monday, 
| when, entering London, she received her royal 
guests, the princes of her Indian empire, and 
the envoys who brought the greetings of all the 
rulers of the earth. 

It was emphasized on Tuesday, when, guarded 
by a mightier army than England has assembled 
since the day of Waterloo, escorted by loyal 
subjects and admiring allies representative of 
every race, the queen rode through the London 
streets whose very names are history, and 
paused at old St. Paul’s. 

Victoria’s distinction does not rest upon the 
fact that she, fifth queen and first empress of her 
people, has enjoyed a longer reign than that of 
any other English sovereign. Nor is it based 
upon the extent of her world-encircling empire, 
the home of almost four hundred million human 
beings. 
| These, it is true, are reasons for pride and 
| rejoicing. Yet Victoria’s fame has a firmer 
| foundation than temporal powers and dignities. 
| It is her abiding glory—the jubilee set the seal 
| upon it—that her life has established a new and 
| noble standard for all who in any land may 
heneeforth bear rule. 

“The king can do no wrong,” was said of 
old time. Victoria’s motto has been, ‘The queen 
should do no wrong.” 
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War on Thrift. 


Ata recent meeting in Chicago, the leader in 
an agitation which aims at the overturn of the 
existing order of things, said: ‘‘Nature has pro- 
vided an abundance for every creature, and it is 
stored mountains high in Chicago before the 
very eyes of people who are suffering. Why do 
they not help themselves? Man is the only 
| animal I know of that has not sense enough to 
feed himself.” 

Nature has provided an abundance for every 
creature? Yes; but she yields her abundance 
in response to human toil. It was not unassisted 
nature, but human industry making a wise use 
of the forces of nature, which heaped high the 
| desirable things to which this orator invited his 
| listeners to help themselves. 

This doctrine amounts to saying that whoever 
wants anything has a right to seize it wherever 
| he finds it, provided that he is strong enough to 

overcome the resistance of its possessor. Of 
cmt all law, government and society itself 





must go down before the carrying out of such a 
monstrous theory as this. 

Ostensibly this agitation is directed against 
the rich. In reality, it is a war on thrift. Itis 
a menace to every one who has made any 
| prudent provision for future needs. The old 
adage enjoined men to lay aside stores against a 
rainy day. The new theory tells them that the 
better way is to lay violent hands on the stores 
which other men have laid aside. 

A large part of the accumulated wealth of this 
country is the product and savings of industry. 





| hundreds of millions of dollars of savings-bank 
| deposits; in the property of building and loan 
‘associations; and in the investments of life 
insurance companies which enable them to keep 
their promises to policy-holders. The new 
doctrine invites the idle, the shiftless, the brutal 
to “help themselves” to these accumulations. 
When the lower animals “help themselves” 


by seizure from each other, the process means | 


| violence and murder. The Chicago agitator 
| would have men forfeit all the higher qualities 
which make them men, and sink to the level of 
the brutes in the struggle for life. Such counsel 
is as degrading as it is dangerous. 


* 
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CONVENTION. 
Ppinion governs all mankind 
Lik 


e the blind’s leading of the blind. 
Samuel Butler. 
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Serving the Government. 


The Secretary of the Navy has very properly 
refused permission to three young naval officers, 
just graduated from the academy at Annapolis, 
to resign in order to enter private life. Having 
been trained as engineers at the academy and 
been assigned to the engineering branch of the 
service, they proposed to reap a higher pecuniary 
advantage from the education which the govern- 
ment had given them by accepting positions in 
private establishments. 

There has been in the past far too much of 
this easy use of government education, or the 
prestige of government service, for the securing 
of private advantage. The ordinary obligations 
of gratitude and faithfulness do not appear to 
hold good with respect to the government. 

A young man who had been wholly and 
expensively educated at the expense of a 
benefactor in no way bound by ties of relation- 
ship would certainly feel under obligation to 
render him some solid equivalent in service if 
not in money, especially if he were well paid for 
that service and were honored by it. 

The government service is not a road to wealth ; 
but there are other things beside wealth which 
are worthy the life endeavor of an educated 
American. In a time like the present, when the 
great majority of men are engaged in a hot race 


example of able men who calmly and faithfully 
devote to the public service talents which in 
private life would win them many’more thou- 
sands than their salaries. 


* 
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Swimming. 


It is both sensible and humane to urge upon all 
who have the physical training of boys and girls 
in charge that they teach these young people the 
art of swimming. ‘The fact that water is not the 
natural element in which we live is argument 





large a proportion of the surface of the globe that 
no one can travel far without having to cross 
river, lake or ocean. 

The utility of the accomplishment appears in a 
painfully strong light when we read the reported 
wreek of a steamer on the coast of Scotland, 
where any one who could swim the distance of 
sixty feet was able to save himself, and yet 
eighty lives were lost. 

Most of the public schools of England are 
provided with a swimming-master, and his 
training is not left optional with the boys. In 
those schools near rivers where boating is a form 
of exercise and recreation, the boys are obliged to 
pass a swimming-test before they are allowed to 
enter a boat on the river. It is said that in the 
grammar school of Chester a boy must be able to 
swim in his clothes four times round the city 
swimming-bath before he is allowed to go into a 
boat’s crew on the Dee. Such requirements 
would be as reasonable here as they are in 
England, because our boys are as well worth 
saving as English boys. 


~~ 
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The Mississippi. 

The Mississippi River is our greatest national 
engineering problem. The spring floods of a few 
weeks ago are almost forgotten, but they will 
recur from year to year. 

Engineers do not agree how it is best to control 
the great stream. Clearly there are but three 
ways in which overflows can be prevented. We 
must deepen the channel ; or raise and strengthen 
the banks ; or diminish the volume of the stream. 


carrying out each of these plans, or two of them 
may be combined. But the engineer, no matter 
how he proceeds, will be seeking to give the 
waters more room by outlets, or a deeper channel, 
or higher banks. 

The idea of deepening the river by dredging 
| has not found much favor with the engineers in 
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It was on this principle that Mr. Eads proceeded 
when he dammed two of the passes in the delta 
and so made the waters his servant in deepening 
the third. 

The advocates of the outlet plan believe that 
the overflows which are now feared as a calamity 
may be made welcome and beneficent. They 
would use the deposit which the river now wastes 
on the bottom of the gulf to reclaim the sub- 
| merged lowlands and swamps along its course. 
| They contemplate a system similar to that which 
has prevailed in the valley of the Nile for 
centuries. Indeed, by this very process the rich 
bottom lands of the Gulf States were built up out 
of the sea in prehistoric times. 

In considering the relative merits of the levee 
and the outlet, it is important to remember what 
the attitude of Congress toward the question of 
river improvement has been. Strict construc- 
tionists have held that the national government 
can make expenditures on the Mississippi only 
to improve it as an avenue of commerce. Money 
has been appropriated for levees, not so much to 
protect the neighboring lands and cities as to 
preserve the channel. 

On the other hand it is contended that outlets 
tend directly to diminish the value of the main 
| stream as an agent of transportation, both by 
| lessening its volume and by increasing the de- 
| posits on the bottom. 
| Congress, however, has not yet declared its 
intention of taking the Mississippi under its care. 
The people of the Mississippi basin themselves 
have borne the burden, practically unaided ; and 
they have relied upon the levee almost entirely. 
The only experiments in the direction of outlets 
have been the work of nature, which formed 
the bayous of Louisiana before men came to 
interfere with its rule. 
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A Girl’s Folly. 

The following is a genuine extract from a letter 
written by a Western teacher while travelling in 
Europe a year or two ago: 

“There are six of us, all teachers. We joined a 
party of tourists, as we are forced to count even 
the farthings closely. None of us have been 
abroad before'or expect ever to come again, and as 
we have but four weeks on this side, we begrudge 
every minute in our eagerness to see and hear, 
|and to store up invaluable memories for the 
future. 

“We are greatly hindered and annoyed by a 
young girl, who, with her mother, belongs to the 
party. She is a commonplace person, with neither 
beauty, nor talent, nor charm. But she is pos- 
sessed with an insatiable desire to ‘show off.’ 

“I try not to see her, but it is impossible to be 
blind or deaf to her, or to ignore her. We went to 
St. Peter’s to hear the great Gregorian chants, 
which are sung by the choir of the Vatican but 
once in the year. Miss Blank kept up a shrill 
whisper during the entire service. 

“T went to the little circular chamber where the 
Apollo Belvidere stands alone, to study this 
highest expression of the pagan conception of 
divinity, and there, before its white, awful beauty 
stood Miss Blank, posing and giggling for the 
benefit of two contemptuous Italian officers. 

“We drove through the vast solitude of the 
Campagna, with its ruins and tombs peopled by 
the ghosts of ancient Rome, and Miss Blank 
during the entire way talked of the gown and 
hat that she wore, simpering and chattering to 
compel our admiration. There is nothing in the 
world so beautiful or so sublime as to make her 
forget for one moment her silly little self.” 

We copy these severe comments because Miss 
Blank’s offence is unfortunately too common 
among even sensible girls. It is not always due 
to vanity, but to an eager, almost pathetic, hunger 
for admiration and love. Such girls are sometimes 
quiet and natural in their manner at home, but 
at the entrance of a stranger become affected, 
giggle and talk shrilly, like ill-trained actors on 
the stage. 

If a girl has merit or charm, appreciation will 
surely come to her. Let her wait for them to be 
sought and found out. A wise old Scotchman 
says, “Gin your wares are good, dinna cry them in 
the market too loudly or you cheapen them.” 





* 
> 





The Yap Dollar. 


First and last there have been many different 
kinds of dollars in the United States—silver 
dollars, gold dollars and multifarious paper 
dollars of sometimes dubious value; and in other 
countries, iron, platinum, brass, bone, ivory, and 
even wheat and cotton goods, have done duty as 
money. But the oddest “dollar” ever seen thus 
far, perhaps, is that coined, or rather quarried, 
by the chiefs of the island of Yap, one of the 
group of Caroline Islands in the South Pacific. 

These Yap coins are even more cumbersome to 
carry about than the great silver “daddy dollar” 
of our own land. Vastly more cumbersome, 
| indeed, since they weigh eighty pounds apiece 
| and are over two feet in diameter! A defaulting 

cashier would certainly have difficulty in ab- 
| sconding with many of them! 
| Two of these strange pieces of money may now 
be seen in the National Museum at Washington. 
| They are circular disks of coralline rock, dull 
| white in color, yet apparently crystalline, twenty- 
| six inches in diameter and from three to four 
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and the number of strings of these great stone 
dollars possessed by a chief is the gage of his 
wealth and respectability. 

But if utility should be a characteristic of 
money, a dozen grindstones piled on a pole would 
be of more value than the whole of it. 


* 
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NERVE. 


There was stern discipline among the Japanese 
in their late war with China, and at every point a 
display of iron nerve. The medical inspector of 
the combined fleet was Dr. Kawamura Hoshi, who 
was on board the flag-ship during one tremendous 
action, when the vessel was struck with disastrous 
effect by a shell. 

One gun was shattered, the floor of the surgery 
was crushed in, and the doctor was thrown with 
terrible force against the ceiling. When he 
regained his senses he found himself unable to 
rise upon his feet, and could only craw] out of the 
wrecked surgery to seek a place of comparative 
safety. A marine met him, picked him up without 
a word, and began to carry him away. 

“Aren’t you a gunner?” asked the wounded 
man. 

“Ves, sir.” 

“Then why are you not at your post? Let me 
down at once, and go there. Others are detailed 
to attend the wounded.” 

“But, sir,” urged the man, “the gun which I 
serve was shattered by the shell.” 

“I thank you for your intentions,” said the 
doctor, firmly, “but you need not attend to the 
wounded without special orders to that effect. I 
do not need your help.” 

The gunner placed the wounded man upon the 
deck and went his way, and the doctor -tried to 
take off his shoes, to find out how much his feet 
and legs were injured. While he was doing this 
he fainted again, and an attendant bore him away 
to the room which had been hastily fitted up for a 
surgery. There the doctor called for a bucket of 
sea-water, placed his feet in it to stop their 
bleeding, and despite his great pain and loss of 
blood, continued to direct the other surgeons 
in their care for the wounded. 
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TWO LEFT. 


Last Memorial day two veterans in a Connecti- 
cut farming town laid flowers—as they have done 
for many years—on the graves of six comrades 
who enlisted with them in the Army of the Union 
a generation ago. 

Their experience illustrates one of the many 
coincidences of personal history during the Civil 
War. Among the volunteers from this town 
these two living and six deceased soldiers were 
schoolmates and close friends, and all pledged 
themselves to stand by each other and keep track 
of each other, whatever might happen. 

In camp the eight were tent-mates, never 
divided except as bedfellows, or rather as 
blanket-fellows ; and each two of the four pairs of 
young men shared the same fate. 

Fighting in General Hancock’s division, where 
all served, the first pair were killed side by side, 
by the same shell, at the Battle of Antietam. The 
second pair were taken sick while on a long 
march, and both died. The third pair were killed 
at Fredericksburg. The remaining two, still 
serving under Hancock, fought at Gettysburg, at 
Spottsylvania, and in several sieges and skir- 
mishes, for seventeen months, when both were 
wounded within an hour of each other, and were 
carried off the field in the same ambulance. Both 
recovered, and continued in the army till the end 
of the war. 

They procured the return of their fellow- 
comrades’ remains to the old home place, and the 
two, who are still like brothers to each other, 
have never forgotten their brotherhood to their 
dead. 


> 





HER PRAISE. 


Authors have to listen to many dubious com- 
pliments as well as to those which are wholly 
agreeable. Not long ago an effusive young 
woman was seated next a man who had recently 
published his first book, which had received many 
favorable criticisms. A dinner was in progress, 
and at the first opportunity the young woman 
turned to her neighbor, saying: 

“Oh! Iam so glad to see you! To think that I 
can really talk to an author! I think it is so 
wonderful that you should have written ‘The 
Hawk’s Nest.’ 

“What I mean,” she went on, hastily correcting 
herself, “is that it is so wonderful to think you 
could have written anything!” 

The author’s face probably showed some signs 
of his mental attitude in regard to this statement, 
for the young woman once more attempted to 
make her feelings clear. 

“Of course, you understand,” she said, with an 
uncertain smile and an anxious note in her voice, 
“that I mean it always seems perfectly wonderful 
to me that anybody can write anything, no matter 
how poor it is; that is, you know, even if it isn’t 
very good; though of course in this case —” 

Here she abandoned the field, and with crimson 
cheeks turned to answer an opportune question 
from the neighbor on her other side, who happily 
occupied her attention during the rest of the meal, 
and left the author free to ponder on this, his 
latest compliment. 


* 
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THE BLESSINGS OF WAR. 


Au old New Hampshire farmer, whenever the 
subject of war and the results arising from it is 
mentioned, endeavors to contribute his mite to 
the discussion. 

He takes the occasion to report of two verses 
which he learned when he was a boy. They were 
printed in Moore’s Almanac for 1829, under the 
head of “Monthly Observations.” The lines 
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express his opinion so clearly that he prefers 
them even to any original remarks of his own. 
These significant lines run thus: 

Whene’er contendi; rinces fight, 

For private pique or public a 


Armies are raised, the fleets are manned, 
They combat both by sea and land. 


When, after many battles past, 

th, tired with blows, make peace at last, 
What is it, after all, the people get ? 
Why, taxes, widows, wooden legs and debt. 


BOTH SIDES. 


The cost of a king, in round numbers, is consid- 
erable. Spain, for example, allows little Alfonso 


XIII. two millions of dollars annually for himself | 


and his household. The cost of reigning, how- 
ever, particularly if a monarch is also a boy, with 
a boy’s longing for freedom and activity, cannot 
be reckoned in dollars and cents. 


The Spanish ambassador to the Court of St. 
James, writes John Foster Fraser in the New 
illustrated Magazine, has a son about the same 
age as the king of Spain, and when the ambassa- 
dor was in Madrid the two boys were playfellows. 
Little Alfonso, who speaks English exceedingly 
well, has early acquired a passion for seeing 
horse-races. e is never so delighted as when 
his mother, the Queen-Regent Christina, takes 
him to a race-meeting in the environs of Madrid. 

Last year, just before his Excellency came to 
London, his boy was with the king, watching some 
horses run. 

“I wish I were going to England with you,” 
said Alfonso XIII., with a sigh, to his companion, 
“for I’ve heard they’ve got splendid race-horses 
there.” 

“Then why don’t you come?” said his play- 


ate. 

“Oh!” said Alfonso, “I would like to, but you 
know, it’s an awful nuisance being a king, and 
not to be able to do just as you like.” 


WHICH WAS RIGHT? 


“Every increase of noble enthusiasm in your 
living spirit shall be measured by the reflection 
of its light upon the work of your hands,” said the 
greatest of English art critics. Which of the two 
men in the following story, taken from a recent 
book “On Southern English Roads,” possessed 
more of that sympathy that should characterize 
the true artist, may be left to readers of the 
Companion to judge: 


An American artist was painting in company 
with a famous English art critic and author; and 
whilst the art critic sat down with delight to draw 
an old tumble-down chalet, whose bent roof and 
sunburnt wooden walls were full of subtle curves 
and wonderful hues, mixed with soft gray 
shadows, the American artist was content to sit 
idly by. After a while the critic exclaimed: 

“Why don’t you paint that lovely old chalet? 
It is beautiful as a dream in color and form!” 

The American’s answer was curious. 

“Well, I don’t see the beauty in it that you do. 
The roof suggests wet coming in; the walls 
suggest draughts and chills and misery for its 


inmates. The whole place suggests — 
ag tey . Tean’t paintit! I don’t see any beauty 
n the decay that causes human suffering.” 


SPYING ON A PRINCESS. 


The London Daily News suggests that there 
may be such a thing as using the Rintgen rays 
too much and too often. It is all very well to 
look through a deal door, which Sam Weller 
protested he could not do, but it is another thing 
to pry into the antecedents of a young lady of 
royal lineage, resting for the moment under unjust 
suspicions. 


Every one knows that spurious mummies have 
from time to time been —— off upon the public, 
and a doubt arose in a Vienna museum as to the 
validity of one daughter of the Pharaohs in their 
collection. It occurred to them, in view of the 
general hollowness of life, that the young lady 
might have been manufactured in Birmingham. So 
they turned the Réntgen rays upon her, and saw 
at once through her many folded wraps the 
amulets which the Egyptians placed upon the 
bosoms of their dead. 

Their suspicions were entirely allayed, but, as 
the newspaper suggests, it is a little hard that, 
even after two thousand years, a lady should be 
accused of imposture. 


IN BAD COMPANY. 


When a vote is to be taken on some important 
measure, a Congressman who cannot be present 
“pairs” himself with some representative who 
would vote “aye” to the Congressman’s “nay,” or 
vice versa. The Washington correspondent of the 
Chicago Record tells an amusing story of this 
custom of “pairing:” 

Democratic member of the House has 
received a letter from an active politician of that 
oot ay his district, calling attention to the fact 

hat he is reported in “The Congressional Record” 
almost every day as being “paired” with a 
Republican. 

“TI don’t doubt T= loyalty to the party,” reads 
the letter, “but I think the boys would like it a 
EE deal_better if you paired with Democrats 
nstead of Republicans.” 


GLADSTONE’S DENIAL. 


There was a report not long ago that Mr. 
Gladstone was learning to ride the bicycle, and its 
contradiction is the signal for Mr. James Payn to 
drop into poetry: 

Mr. Gladstone denies he has taken to biking ; 
Nor are we surprised it was not to his liking. 


Though from office and power he be a receder, 
He will ne’er be a Wheeler who has been a Leader. 


A TOUCHING INCIDENT. 


Mr. Augustus Hare, in his “Story of My Life,” 
tells of a touching incident associated with a visit 
to an English village: 

He and his companion, while walking in the 
churchyard late at night, saw a woman bring a 
number of glowworms into the burial-ground and 

ut them on her child’s grave, that she might see 
t in the darkness from the window of her cottage. 
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“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 








deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. LAdv. 
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Most powerful, portable 
Electric Lamp made. 
Guaranteed to burn 8to10 
i hours. No smoke, no oil, 
H no explosion, positively 
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1896 COLUMBIAS Revucep to. . $60 
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HARTFORDS Repuceoto . $50 $45 
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FORMER PRICES; WHAT ARE THEY NOW? 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 
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As a proof of the Waterproof quality of 
the Waverly Waterproof Soles, we offer to 
send free on receipt of stamp to any address 
the Waverly Waterproof Sole Puzzle. 


If you want a Shoe that Fits 
— Fits Easily and Comfortably, 
if you want Dry Feet, Free- 
dom from Colds and no need of 

Wearing Rubbers, buy 


Waverly Shoes 


-- WITH .. 


WATERPROOF 
SOLES. 


A LEATHER SOLE 


Guaranteed Absolutely 
Waterproof or money paid 
for the Shoes refunded. 
This Waterproof Sole is a feature 
contained in no other Shoe. To 
vet the genuine, see that the above 
Trade-Mark is stamped on each 
Sole. 


Worn by Men, Women and Children. 
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LACONIA, N. H. 
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WEATHER 


and perspiration are among baby’s most 
irritating trials. 
are quickly relieved and often prevented 
by the use of PACKER’s TAR Soap.” 


Mothers will find these 





FOR WASHING BABIES 


** PACKER’S TAR SOAP 
is antiseptic and keeps away many of the skin troubles 
to which little children are liable. 


It is the best soap we know of for washing babies.” 
— New England Medical Monthly. 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


Sample, % cake, 10 cents (stamps). 


Address THE PACKER MFG. CO., 83 Fulton Street, New York. 
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Summer Delight 

The clean, wholesome taste 
in the mouth, and the delicate 
perfume of the breath, following 
the use of Sheffield’s Créme Dentifrice, 
makes the care of the teeth a genuine 
pleasure, and the contemplation of 


Pearly Teeth 


| is a constant delight to the possessor of 
them. Créme Dentifrice is not a powder 
| to choke you, nora liquid to be spilled, but 





is a thick, pink cream in collapsible tubes. 


Buy it of Your Druggist. Send 2c. stamp 
to New London for trial tube FREE. 


Sheffield Dentifrice Co., New London, Conn. 
__B. F. ALLEN 00., 365 Canal 8t., New York, Sole Agts. _ 
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A Memory. 


twilight, hearken! again and again, 
noontide, falls the melodious rain 
where, in the coolness and green- 


Out of the leaf 

Slaking the thirst 

Of the Mg yoo : 
ness, he sits apar 

And poet-like gives to the silence the wealth of his 
affluent heart. 


The shepierd that stands on the hillslope, over his 
slanted croo 
Leaning his shaggy bosom, listens, and hard by the 


roo 
The bell-wether leading the flock pauses a moment to 


ear, 
Dimly aware of the sweetness breathed in his sluggish 
ear. 


Hushed are the whispering leaves, and the waters that 
softly cree 

O’er the pebbles that gleam in the shallows murmur 
as if in sleep, 

And the frog on the oozy marge, with iris and reeds 
overgrown, 

Muffies his voice in his throat and lies as still as a stone. 


O grace of the halcyon day! O song from the dusk 


woodside 
To we naked sun-browned lad dabbling his feet in the 
tide, 
However the years may run with error and sorrow rife, 
Ye are a living memory—ye are a part of life. 


The world may be swathed in vapors, or drowned in 
the rushing rain, 

And eyelids heavy with weeping may watch for the 
dawn in vain, 

re, quenched in tears as of blood may be many a 
ater joy 

But never that song from the upland, stored in the 
heart of a boy. JAMES B. KENYON. 





A Short Biography. 


The dedication of the new Grant tomb by the 
representatives of the nation has brought out a 
new literature of tributes to the greatest general 
of modern times. Out of the mass of fresh 
material we have culled a few expressions taken 
only from those writers who were personally 
acquainted with General Grant, and having, 
therefore, a peculiar value in the interpretation 
of his character. We have no need to prove that 
he was a supreme captain. These quotations 
will be found to indicate his value to the world 
as a great and good man. 

Bishop Newman, who was for many years 
General Grant’s pastor, says of him: “Gratitude 
was one of the noblest emotions of his soul.” 
Again: “After tive years in camp and field, he 
returned without a stain upon his character. He 
who could speak to every one according to his 
station, and who could be the unquestioned com- 
panion of kings and queens, of statesmen and 
chosen friends, never took the name of his 
Creator in vain, and an impure story never 
polluted his lips. He assured me, his pastor, 
that were he disposed to swear he would be 
compelled to pause to frame the sentence. 

“Such was the purity of his thought-life that 
he has been geen to blush and withdraw from the 
companionship of those who had presumed to 
relate a salacious story in his presence.” 

The Rev. George Deshon, who was Grant’s 
‘roommate during their third year at West 
Point, says of him: “Although always cheerful 
and pleasant, he seemed a good part of the time 
occupied in serious thoughts on the great prob- 
lems of human life. He was free from all 
profanity. He did not drink liquor or use 
tobacco. One of his characteristic traits was a 
great straightforwardness and a scrupulous 
regard for truth. He would not deviate from it, 
even in jest.” 

Senator Cullom, who for twenty-four years 
knew Grant well, speaking of his home life, says: 
“The fact which still impresses me was the sim- 
plicity and modesty of his bearing at his home, 
as well as in public gatherings where he was the 
honored guest.” 

General Macfeely, of General Grant’s staff, 
writes: “The characteristics by which I think 
General Grant will be best known are his mag- 
nanimity and the rare judgment he displayed on 
trying occasions. But more than that, he was a 
man of strict honesty of purpose and the highest 
integrity.” 

An old resident of Sackett’s Harbor, where 
Grant was stationed as a lieutenant, tells the 
story of how Grant, while there, decided that for 
him the only thing to do was to let liquor alone. 
“He could not stand it as many of his com- 
panions could, and finally was one of the 
organizers of a division of the Sons of Temper- 
ance. Grant was one who aided in bringing John 
B. Gough to the village. Many’s the time,” said 
the old maa, “that I have seen Grant parading 
the streets along with the Sons of Temperance 
and wearing a little white apron.” 

Senator Stewart says of our great captain: 
“He was extremely modest, and never assumed 
by his manner to be superior to his associates. 
The character of General Grant will be studied 
through all coming ages, because it develops so 
much of the beauty, power and grandeur of the 
highest type of humanity.” 

This is General Grant’s famous tribute to the 
Bible, which in this connection will bear repe- 
tition: “Hold fast to the Bible, as the sheet- 
anchor to your liberties; write its precepts in 
your hearts and practise them in your lives. 
To the influence of this Book we are indebted for 
all progress made in our true civilization, and to 
this we must look as our guide in the future.” 

An eminent clergyman, in referring to Grant’s 
historic struggle with death, uttered these words: 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“To dare is great. To bear is greater. Bravery 
we share with the brutes; fortitude with the 
saints.” 





How Hannah Chard Ran Away. 


When Aunt Hannah Chard, of Ferrell, New 
Jersey, celebrated her birthday on the 20th of 
April, 1895, she told the people who came to 
congratulate her how she ran away from home 
just one hundred years before. She had never 
been sorry for it, she declared; and few persons 
who run away in childhood are able to say as 
much, after a hundred years! 

Aunt Hannah, on this occasion, was celebrating 
her one hundred and seventh birthday. She was 
born in New York in 1788, and was the daughter of 
a German sailor named Miltenberger, who died in 
her infancy. Her mother was married again toa 
man who treated the child cruelly. The family 
removed to Philadelphia; and when she was 
seven years old, on a spring day when the 
belated snow covered the ground, little Hannah, 
though in bare feet and very thinly clad, ran away 
and wandered alone about the open region to the 
southward of the city. 


Night came on. Cold and hungry, Hannah 
crept intothe porch of a house that stood near the 
road, covering her half-frozen feet with her scanty 
skirts. This did not warm them, and fearing that 
they would freeze, she stamped them against the 
floor of the porch. Then she heard a hoarse voice 
from within call: 

“Who’s there?” 

She trembled, and kept quiet. The call was not 
repeated ; but after a time her feet again became 
so cold that she could not help knocking them 
against the threshold. —_ came the voice: 

“Who’s there, I say? If you don’t answer, I'll 
shoot through the door!” 

This did not frighten her much, for she was so 
cold, so hungry, and so unborn: that she did not 
care if she were shot to death. She did not go 
away, but crouched in silence, almost holding her 
breath; and then something else happened, for 
around the corner of the house came ai enormous 
animal growling threateningly. Hannah’s heart 
stood still an instant, and then she saw that the 
animal was not a wolf nor a 
bear, but a dog. 

This reassured her, for so far 
in her short life it was among 
dogs that she had found her 
only friends. She spoke to the 
big animal, and held out her 
hand. He came up, smelt the 
hand, licked it, and lay down 
beside her. 

The man inside, having let 
out the dog, waited to see what 

would a As he heard 
nothing more, he was sure that no human bein 
was there. If there had been, the dog woul 
surely have torn it to pieces; so he left the dog 
out for further security, and went to bed. 

Meantime the big dog was keeping the little girl 
warm in the porch. e nestled close to her, and 
the tired child slept. 

In the morning, when the man of the house 
came out, he was astonished to find his savage 
dog meoping guard over a little shivering girl at 
his ——. e did not share the dog’s disposition 
to adopt 


her, however, nor did he, on the other 
hand, restore her to her unkind stepfather. 





He 
took her to a charitable institution near by, and 
thenee she was “bound out” to a Quaker family 
who lived on a farm on the battle-ground of the 
Brandywine. ‘ 

In those days “binding out” meant a solid 
servitude until the child’s majority. In Hannah’s 
case, it meant helping in the work of the kitchen, 
in caring for the pigs and the poultry; it meant 
rising early in the morning and going 0 bed early 
at night; it meant wearing coarse, linsey-woolsey 
clothes and aeoping in an attic; it meant very 
little schooling, but it also meant a larger measure 
of happiness than she had ever enjoyed before. 

One of her pleasures was the ranging of the 
battle-ground of the Brandywine, where she often 
picked up bullets and other relics of the fight— 
sometimes ghastly ones, whose full meaning she 
did not know, but which greatly impressed her 
imagination. 

At the age of twenty-two Hannah married a 
young man named William Chard. Though her 
ife had begun so nner as if some fate had 
turned its hand against her, she found now that 
heaven could be kind as well as severe. With the 
husband of her youth she lived happily and 
serenely for seventy years. William Chard was 
ninety-one years old when he died; and though 
his wife mourned him deeply, jand with reason, 
she had two good sons, William and Joel, with 
whom she spent her remaining years. 

She celebrated one more birthday after the one 
which came a century after her runaway, and 
was very near to celebrating her one-hundred-and- 
pay or it was on the 23d of March, 1897, that 
she 


died. 

All her birthdays after her one-hundredth were 
really celebrations. he was always ey! to 
relate the incidents of her childish life in the time 
which seems now to belong to an age long past— 
and particularly did she like to tell about the 
strange and gruesome things she found on the 
battle-ground of the Brandywine. 
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An Elephant’s Monument. 


On the village green of Somers, a little town in 
Westchester County, New York, stands a curious 
memorial column, which, after some years of 
gradually increasing dilapidation, is about to be 
restored and repaired, to the satisfaction of all the 
citizens of the place, but especially, one would 
think, to that of the children. For the monument 
preserves the memory of “Old Bet,” probably the 
first elephant exhibited in this country, and is 
surmounted by her image. 


Bet was_ brought over nearly a hundred years 
ago by a French showman, who exhibited her in 

ew York City, where crowds flocked, wondering, 
to see her. achaliah Bailey, a wealthy Somers 
farmer, was among them; and becoming inter- 
ested in the animal, succeeded in purchasing a 
half-interest in it, gave up his farm work, and 
travelled over Canada and the United States, 
exhibiting his marvellous acquisition. 

He proved successful as a showman, purchased 
other animals, bought out lesser shows, and was 
soon the manager of a lar and flourishing 
menagerie; but in 1821, while he was exhibiting in 
a little town in Maine, a great misfortune fell 
upon him: Bet broke loose during the show. 
People were not as well used to elephants then as 
they are now, and did not understand that they 
are = — and friendly beasts. There 
was wild and immediate panic, accompanied by 
the anger born of fear. hreats to shoot the 
managers were shouted aloud by excited men, 
Somebody got a gun, and though the managers 
were not shot, poor Old Bet was. 

After his beloved elephant’s death, Hachaliah 
Bailey lost heart and gave up the show business, 
returning to his native place, where the next 

ear he had plans prepared for a monument to 

et, which was in due time erected. 





It consists of a single shaft of dressed granite, 
fifteen feet high, aya | on a triple base. This 
shaft is about twenty inches square at the bottom, 
tapering to twelve at the top, where it supports a 
scrollwork of wrought iron a few feet high, which 
in turn supports a wooden image of the elephant, 
four feet in height. This was at first gilded; but 
when the gilt had become tarnished, it was 
replaced by a coat of mouse-colored paint, more 
lifelike, if not so gorgeous. 

This odd monument, which during the old 
showman’s life was annually painted and cared 
for, and the greensward about it kept in neat and 
trim condition, is now to rescued from 
encroaching shabbiness and neglect by Mrs. 
William Bailey, the widow of his nephew, and 
preserved in the condition it deserves. It is 
certainly unique. 
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The Wind in the Grass. 


The song of the wind in the grass! 
Come lie on the ground and listen 
When the white clouds drift oad pase 
sten. 


Itchases the cares that harass, 
And fraught with magical powers 
Is the song of the wind in the grass. 
Come lie with your heart to the clover 
Out under the orchard trees 
And listen the sweet tune over 
A-chime with the lay of the bees. 
The tired brain a-throb and a-quiver 
Waxes quiet and clear as a glass, 
Till cool thoughts flow like a river 
To the song of the wind in the grass. 
A rest that is sweeter than mirth 
Through the soul is soothingly stealing, 
For the touch of the dear brown earth 
Hath a balm of heavenly healing ; 
And under the warm blue sky, 
As soft as a whispered mass 
Or a dreamland lullaby, 
Is the song of the wind in the grass. 
SAMUEL MINTURN PECK. 
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His Wonderful Letter. 


It is better not to brag, although some men, to 
all appearances, cannot help it. In that case, of 
course, they must run the risk that such fool- 
ishness always involves. A certain man had a 
grudge against a certain dog, says the Chicago 
Post. It was a troublesome, ill-natured beast, 
and always came out and barked at the man’s 
heels. 


“If I were you,’’ said his wife, “I would get a 
club or a revolver and kill that dog the next time 
he came near me.” 

“And get into a lawsuit with the owner,” he 
returned, scornfully. “Well, I guess not. I know 
a trick worth two of that. I'll write him a letter.” 

“Write who a letter—the dog?” 

“Now, don’t try to be funny,” the husband 
retorted. “You know very well what I mean. 
After I have written him a letter and given him 
fair warning, I can kill the dog if he comes near 
me without danger of getting into trouble, but I 
feel pretty reasonably certain that it won’t be 
necessary.” ‘ 

The wife had her doubts, but she didn’t deem it 
wise to express them, and when her husband 
submitted the letter to her, she was forced to 
admit that it was, as he expressed it, “hot enough 
to make the man’s hair curl.” 

As he did not know the name of the man who 
owned the dog, he had to address the letter with 
the street and number aione, but he had seen the 
dog come out of the house so often that he knew 
there could be no mistake. 

The next night when he reached home he was 

jubilant. 
“Not a sign of the dog,” he said. “I’ll bet they 
have disposed of him already. I tell you, a man 
who knows how, can accomplish more with a little 
ink and a pen than the average man can with a 
Gatling gun.” 

“Perhaps the dog just happened to be shut up 
in the back yard to-day,” suggested his wife. 

“Don’t you believe it,” he answered. “I'll bet 
- dog won’t be seen around this neighborhood 
again. 

he next night he entered the house with the 
exclamation, “I told you so! That dog’s gone, 
sure. There hasn’t so much as a growl been 
heard from him since 1 wrote that letter,” and the 
third night he expatiated at length upon the 
value of being a good letter-writer. 

The fourth night there was a letter waiting for 
him when he reached home, and fortunately he 
saw it before making any remark about the dog. 
Across the face of the envelope the following was 

: “No such number on street named.” 

It was his letter about the dog, returned to him 
unopened, owing to a mistake he had made in the 
address. The dog is still missing from the street, 
but the famous letter-writer no longer attempts to 
give the reason for its disappearance. 
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The Lion Got Loose. 


In the early part of this century Kaid Maimon, 
@ governor of Tangier, was taking a journey 
thither, carrying a large lion in a cage borne by 
four mules as a present from the sultan to the 
King of Portugal. One evening, after the tents 
had been pitched and Kaid Maimon was resting 
on a divan in his pavilion, he heard a neighing of 
horses, and then a trampling and stampede of 
the animals tethered outside. He clapped his 
hands to summon the attendants, but for a few 
moments no one came. Then appeared his pris- 
oner, the lion, glaring fiercely as he approached. 


Kaid Maimon was a very courageous man, and 
while the lion was advancing there was time to 
think of many things. It was of no use to draw 
his sword; and moreover, if he should succeed in 
killing the lion, the sultan would probably cut off 
his own head in return. So he sat perfectly still, 
and addressed the creature by the name which 
had been given him. 

“You are a brave fellow, Maimon,” said he, “to 
leave — cage and take a walk this fine evening. 
O judicious and well-behaved lion, you do well to 
en + ee For the creature, pleased with 
the Kaid’s voice, had begun to roll upon the 
carpet. “O bravest and most trustworthy!” 

And now the lion had risen, rubbed himself cat- 
like against his host, and lain down with his head 
upon the Kaid’s knee. 

Brave though he was, the Kaid shuddered, and 
the perspiration of fear broke out upon him. Not 
a sound was to be heard in the camp, save the 
terrified neigh of a horse which had not been able 
‘. eoeape with the others, and which still scented 

ne lion. 

Maimon woke, stretched himself, and put out 
his long, terrible claws. He stalked toward the 
door, lashing his tail. At its first movement the 
Kaid’s turban was knocked off, and in replacing 
it he muttered to himself: 

“I hope this visit is coming to an end! May it 
be the last of the kind I shall ever receive!” 

The horse, meantime, had succeeded in galloping 
away, and the lion broke at once into pursuit. 
He overtook his victim in two bounds, and laid 
him low with lacerated sides and bleeding throat. 
While he was thus engaged. the Kaid escaped 
from the back of his tent and managed to summon 
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his men, who, half a mile pweg. were huddled 
together with the horses and mules. _ 

“The first man who runs away again,” said he, 
ma! will bastinado till the breath is out of his 


And no one attempted to run. For though re- 
maining might mean death, the bastinado was a 
horrible certainty. So they waited until the lion 
had gorged himself into sleepiness, and then 
cautiously recaptured him. 
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Behind the Times. 


Perhaps it is because almost every one has some 
odd ways of his own that stories of odd people 
are so generally interesting. Whatever the 
explanation, it is certainly true that eccentricity 
often gives a very ordinary person a measure of 
local fame. Here, for instance, is a storekeeper 
whose history the Chicago Times-Herald thinks it 
worth while to print: 


In a small village in Geauga County, Ohio, there 
is a store as large and well-stocked as you would 
expect to find in a suburban town. It is kept— 
that is precisely the word—by an old widower 
who has no relatives in that part of the country 
and is practically a hermit. 

hen the civil war began he was a a 
flourishing general store and made money rapidly 
during the succeeding four years. When peace 
was declared prices, which had been greatly 
inflated, took a sudden drop. The old fellow 
believed that this would be followed by a boom 
which would send prices skyward again, and 
refused to sell his goods for less than he paid for 
them. Down went the prices—down, down, down 
—and finally his business was practically at an 


end. 
To-day his store stands almost exactly as it did 
thirty years ago. It is stocked with such goods 
as are usually found in —— stores, but, of 
course, the stock is now practically worthless. 
Every day the old man opens the place to give 
it an airing. He is there, too, for business, if any 
one chooses to buy what he has to sell and is 
willing to pay what he asks. 
“Why, sir,” he said to me, “some of the calico 
I’ve got here cost me sixty-five cents a yard thirty 
ears ago. Shouldn’t I be a fool to sell it now for 
ve cen’ 
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Two Mathematicians. 


Specialists, who know one thing so much better 
than even the common run of liberally educated 
people, have naturally some trials of their own. 
For one thing, they can only once in a while find 
a fellow-talker who is competent and like-minded. 
The Boston Budget narrates an almost tragical 
experience by one of these men, a mathematician 
of the higher sort. 


Being a man of considerable fame, the mathe- 
matician is present at many a “function” which 
has very little to do with his calling. Why he 
accepts such invitations is something of a puzzle, 
for it is only occasionally that he finds any one 
from whom can get any conversational 
pleasure. 

It was at such a tea that the old gentleman was 
introduced to a man from Chicago, who expressed 
the keenest joy in meeting him; for mathematics, 
so he said, had been always one of his greatest 
interests. 

Now our great mathematician had been yetins 
for months on a problem, and at last he h 
solved it. Here was an opportunity to share his 
triumphs with another enthusiast, and he made 
the most of it. For the better part of an hour he 
explained the details of the problem, and the 
successful method of reaching a solution. And 
the man from Chicago nodded his head approy- 
ingly, and enjoyed himself. 

“Well,” said he, when the explanation was over, 
“as I say, 1 do enjoy mathematics. But the thing 
that stumps me, sir, is that when you multiply a 
number by a fraction you make it smaller.” 
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A Slight Misunderstanding. 


In South America girls are often married at the 
age of fifteen years—at which time they can 
searcely be said to have arrived at the age of 
understanding, especially as the fashionable 
method of education gives them pretty manners 
but completely isolates them from the world. An 
Argentine lady who, some years ago, was married 
at Buenos Ayres at the age of fifteen years to a 
British subject, tells an amusing story of her 
wedding. 


“I could speak but little English then,” she 
says, “and how much a child I was you may judge 
from my story. I was married in the English 
church, and of course the service was conducted 
in the English language. I will mention that the 

was D ber, or midsummer, and that 

the market was full of fruits, the English names 

‘4 which I had amused myself by learning as I ate 
em. 

“The marriage ceremony had proceeded as far 
as the place where I was to repeat after the 
minister the promise to ‘love, cherish and obey.’ 
The clergyman was repeating the words in little 
phrases so that I could follow him. 

“*To love, cherish—’ said he. 

“‘No!’ said I. I had been taught always to tell 
the truth. ‘Me no love cherries,’ I whispered, 
‘me love strawberries!’ 

“Then all the people present who understood 
English were compelled to stuff their handker- 
chiefs into their mouths to prevent a desecration 
of a solemn service with laughter.” 
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A Needed Correction. 


Ata recent gathering of the pioneers of Spokane, 
Washington, some stories were told of the ancient 
history of the place—which dates back to the 
remote epoch of 1870. One of them related to the 
first stand made against illiteracy in the settle- 
ment. 


Mr. Hyde was marshal of the town, and Mr. 
Gilliam was deputy-sheriff. The marshal im- 
pounded a stray bull, and put up this public 
notice: 

“I have this day impounded one read bull. 
Owner will please call and pay charges and get 
the bull.” 

The deputy-sheriff, who is said to have been an 
opponent of the marshal, came along and read 
the notice, with its mis-spelled word. 

“It is a disgrace to the town that such illiterac 
should appear in a public document,” he said. 
Then, exercising the authority of the county, he 
tore down the notice, and substituted the following 
in its ose: 

“I have this day impounded one red bool. 
ou will please call, pay charges, and get the 
ool.” 


This “bool” ought to become a classic in the 
history of Spokane. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


along behind the old partridge, with his hand 
almost touching her at every step. 

Pretty soon the bird flew into the bushes beside 
the road and disappeared. 

“Where was it, Jollykins,’’ said his uncle, 
“that the little partridges disappeared ?”’ 

Jollykins looked back up the road. 

“Why, I can’t tell now where it was,”’ he said. 
| “T expect that’s just what the old partridge 
| thought when she led you away from the place,”’ 
said his uncle, still smiling. 

Jollykins was still fora minute. ‘What a lot 
animals know!” he said, as he climbed into the 
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| see where they went. They just disappeared! wagon and got up on the seat again. ats I’m yours to keep in pleasant weather, 
_——- | Probably they slipped under the dry leaves, and s a _ — = ey Some - 
| . P es =o m fastened by an unseen tethe 
“In the dusty weather | then kept “as still as a mouse.” Gennstinee I ann 90 very anal 
Midges fly about, Another queer thing was that the mother BERTIE, aged two years, had just returned You'd hardly notice mé at all; 


Katydids and crickets Anon you laugh, I’ve grown so tall. 


Keep up quite a shout; 
And the great grasshopper 
Climbs up in your frock ; 
And the silly lassie 
Blows the four-o’clock. 
Oh, the heart is weary 
Through the lengthy day: | Jollykins get out. 
All the earth is panting 
In the sun’s warm rays. 
Sitting on the doorstep, 
Knitting grandma lace— 
Oh, I hate the summer!” 
Cried little Sour-Face. 


from Sunday-school, and mamma laid down the 
Sunday-school paper she had been reading and 
said, “Bertie, who made you?” “De Lord made 
me,” said Bertie. ““What did He make you for?” 


| partridge trotted tamely along in the road ahead 
| of the horse. 

“Why, Unde John,” said Jollykins, “I 
| thought partridges were wild! See how tame 
| this one is. I believe I could catch her.” asked mamma. Bertie thought a moment, and 
Uncle John smiled a queer smile, and let then, with love and trust shining in his face, he 
The little boy trotted softly | replied, “So 00 wouldn’t be lonesome, mamma !”’ 111. 

I travel over sea and land, 

Firm planted in the ground I stand. 

Come in, go out, the livelong day, 

Through me friends speak when 
far away. 

But while they question and reply, 

rhere’s nothing else more deaf 

than I 


I rarely venture out at night 
Unless the moon is shining bright, 
And then I never leave your sight. 


Il. 
i'm cotton, or linen, or water when spread 
I'm metal, or paper, or fire, or lead. 


IV. 
Through me a sluggish, ebbing tide 
In silence ever flows; 
I’m hid in mines, and yet the sport 
Of every wind that blows. 
y, 
I’m older than the preemie, 
fly in every lanc 
I’m fastened to the earth, and leave 
A fragrance in your hand. 
VI. 
I’m single and double, 
you do 
If you wish to eat one and find you 
have two? 
But if you would like two and not 
any more, 
I hope ’twon’t displease you to find 
you have four, 
VII. 
tn ancient fireplace I’ve oft swung, 
And many things on me were hung. 
As time advanced, I passed away; 
in other form I’m found to-day. 
On hangings fine, on work of skill, 
! linger by your fireside still. 
VII. 
My place is rarely sought for, 
And yet ’tis often good ; 
I benefit the world at large 
In a simple form of wood, 


“Blush and bloom of roses, 
Cherries hanging high, 
Daisies in the meadow, 
Blackbirds in the sky! 
Beautiful deep shadows 
Up the grassy lanes! 
Bushes red with berries! 
Soft, delicious rains! 
Flying down the strawstack 
Hiding in the hay— 
Fun and light and laughter 
All the livelong day! 
Helping with the baby 
As the hours fly! 
Oh, I love the summer!” 
Cried little Smiling-Eyes. 
Louise R. BAKER. 


so What can 
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Jollykins Takes a Ride. 


“Is there a small boy living in 
this house who would like a ride?” 
said Uncle John, coming into the 
house one bright June morning, 


after harnessing Old Brownie into 
the wagon. 

“Here he is, uncle!”’ cried Jolly- 
kins, coming out of the kitchen 
with a “hop, skip and a jump” 
that set all his yellow curls a-flying. 
“T'll be ready ina minute. Just 
hold this apple turnover a minute, 
please, while I find my cap.” 

“Ho! ho!” laughed Uncle John. 
“You have lots of confidence in 


IX. 

Il am sometimes the gift of nature 
sometimes secured in sport, anc 
sometimes the result of accident. 
When the gift of nature, my owner 
could not be induced to part with 
me; but otherwise I am avoided 
and dreaded, though kept for weeks 
if once secured. mar many a 
face, and I be autify many a face. 
I often arouse admiration and love 
in the mind of man or woman. I 
kindle to brave deeds, yet I am 
many times a reminder of brutality. 


X. 


If I did not exist there would be no 
rain, 

Nor any water nor hail. 

Deprived of me, there could be no 


your old uncle, haven’t 
you? But I can tell 
you it’s hardly safe to 
trust anybody to keep 
one of Aunt Bessie’s 
turnovers for you!’ 
But Jollykins found 
it all safe when he came 
back, and made Uncle LB. 
John take a bite, just to $ 
pay him for resisting 
temptation so well! 
“Now, Jollykins,”’ 
said his uncle, when 
the little boy had been 
comfortably seated and 
they had started, “just 
watch Old Brownie 
when we get out to the 
end of the lane. She 


air, 

And the breath of man would fail. 

All animal creatures on me depend, 

I supply both bread and meat. 

I make vegetation a possible thing, 

I furnish the viands they eat. 

| dwell in all matter, keep temper- 
ature right, 

Of each organism I am part; 

In age, in infancy, inevery anatomy 

I stre ngthe n both brain and heart. 

Full power I have chaos to make; 

if I die, all nature is dead. 

The stars disappear, no planets 
are seen, 

And astronomy loses its head. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last 
Number. 
1. 


1. Emperor Hadrian visited 
Britain 120 














isn’t lame a bit now, Death of Oliver Goldsmith, 1774 
and if I should turn up Death of O. W. Holmes, 1804 
the road toward the 2. Shakespeare’s marriage, 1582 
horse barn she would trot along as nicely as | RIDING HOME ON THE HAY. Shakespeare’s birth, 1564 
you please; but we'll turn down the road, ond | Age of Chatterton, 18 
you'll see what will happen.” Off with your hats, boys—lift them high! Softer than silken cushions are, 3. Birth of James Thomson 1700 
Jollykins kept his eyes pretty wide open, I can We have had a glorious day. Is our seat of fragrant hay, Date of “Don Quixote,” | 1605 
ily, an what do yon thik he sw whet | And never such fan beneath he sun, As frm side Yo side we slp snd side | Nombsro syste by. tuner on 
turned Old Brownie down the road, and as quick | As riding home on the hay! Upon our frolicsome a ‘ | 4. Louis pammeen elected emperor, 1852 
as a wink that sly old horse began to go lame! Never such fun in a coach and four, Off with your hats, boys, sing for joy, | Good Parliament, 1376 
“Poor Old Brownie!” said Uncle John, with | With a coachman stiff and tall, And wake the echoes afar. Fall of Roman Empire, 476 
a twinkle in his eyes. ‘How very lame you are!| And a footman stout, to hand you out, Let the girls keep still, if ’tis their will, | 5. Death of St. Chrysostom, 407 
We'll turn around and go up to the horse barn.” | And come at your beck and call ! But we'll shout with a loud hurrah! Birth of Michel Angelo, 1475 
And now Old Brownie’s lameness had all gone! | J. Zitella Cocke. | Death of Longfellow, 1882 
“O Unde John,” cried Jollykins, “she just | ve +o+ | 6. Charles V. abdicated, 1555 
made b’lieve lame so you wouldn’t drive her off | | Years of George I.’s reign, _B 
on the road this morning !’’ Bill the Crow | One morning Edith’s Aunt Kathie, who had Date of the Bishop's Bible, 1568 
“Yes,” said his uncle, “that was just what | ys a come to make a visit the night before, was sitting | 7, peath of Chaucer, 1400 
this wise old horse had in mind; but when we! Billy was a cunning little black crow. Uncle out on the piazza reading, when suddenly some- | Death of St. Augustine, 430 
get from the barn the meal-bags that I want, | Dick caught him and gave him to Edith for her | body called, “Papa, papa, papa, pa-pa!’’ Opening fe SSrpes & Manchester Prat 
we'll let her see that we understand her tricks.” | very own, and I can’t begin to tell you how It was such a distressed voice that Aunt | , - : ay a , : 
Old Brownie grew suddenly lame again when | delighted she was with her pet! Mamma and Kathie dropped her book in a hurry, and ran | < peat . Coteridee. der, = 
they started back down the road, but when she | Edith used to feed him with raw meat, because | quickly down to the pine grove to see what was | By ie s » ay os 
found that going lame wasn’t likely to save her | they couldn’t dig worms and catch bugs, you the matter. But just as she reached the first big | Publication of Johnson's Dictionary, aed 
from her work, she soon began to trot along all know. And every time Billy spied them coming clump of trees she heard the voice again:| * » 7 Nh ema o- 
right. |to give him his breakfast or dinner he would | ‘‘Papa, pa-pa-a!’’ And where do you think the aie aul 
In a few minutes they drove through a bit of | caw, caw, caw, and flutter his shiny wings and | sound came from? Away up in a tall, green Tenth year of twentieth century, 1910 
woodland, and right by the roadside they came | open his big mouth, oh, so wide! pine-tree directly above her head! And when | 10. Date of Newton’s “Principia,” sd 1687 
suddenly upon a partridge and her chickens, for} But all that happened when he was a tiny | Aunt Kathie looked up there, what do you think | Date poi ee oe ee a 
little partridges are called chickens, just as| baby crow. Now he can feed himself, and! she saw? Billy, the little black crow, gazing at | Pease — 
the little “fluffy-duffs” in the farmyard. Like a | spread his wings and fly, just like all the rest of | her just as still and solemn as ever he could! Death of Seneca, ” 
flash every little partridge disappeared, and the | the crows that steal the farmer’s corn; and he| “Well!” exclaimed Aunt Kathie. “Tothink| o» 4 yass. cot—mascot. 2. Vie, 0, let—violet. 
funny thing about it was that Jollykins couldn’t |can——but I was going to tell you a story. la pet crow could give me such a scare as that!” 3. Lay, man—layman. 4. Bell, low—bellow. 








Tue GoL_p Exports.—Up to the last week 
of June the total exports of gold for this year 
amounted to about twenty-two million dollars. 
Of this. amount not far from fifteen million 
dollars was taken from the treasury reserve; 
but the withdrawals were so far offset by 
deposits of new gold in exchange for notes, that 
the net decrease in the gold reserve was less than 
eight million dollars. These exports are consid- 
erably under the average of recent years. As 
the actual product of our gold-mines last year 
was about fifty-three million dollars, it seems 
that the exports for these six months amounted 
to less than the new gold mined in that period. 

CiTleEs AND Moss.—The principle that 
cities and counties may be compelled to pay 
damages for property destroyed within their 
limits by mob violence has been newly asserted 
by the United States Circuit Court at Chicago. 
Suits were brought by several railroad companies 
against the city of Chicago to recover damages 
for property destroyed during the railroad riots 
of 1894. A law of Illinois makes cities and 
counties liable for three-fourths of all losses 
sustained in such cases; and the decision of the 


court is that the liability holds even when the | 


local authorities have not been negligent. This 
is in accord with decisions in other states, 
notably in Pennsylvania, where the city of 
Pittsburg was required to pay heavy damages 
for destruction of property during the great 
railroad riots of 1877 

A GREAT NAVAL DEMONSTRATION. — 
One of the most impressive spectacles in connec- 
tion with the Queen’s Jubilee was the review of 
the British fleet at Spithead. There were 
assembled about one hundred and sixty vessels 
of all classes, in six lines, each five miles in 
length. They represented an aggregate tonnage 
of six hundred thousand tons, and were manned 
by forty-five thousand men. Yet this display 
included only the Channel squadron and the 
coast defence fleet, with a few additions; and 
could have been duplicated from other British 
fleets. ‘The rapid growth of the British navy is 
indicated by the fact that of the twenty-one 
battle-ships in line only four were present at the 
naval review at the golden jubilee ten years ago; 
and of the forty-three cruisers not one then 
existed. Fourteen foreign navies were repre- 
sented at the review: that of the United States 
by the Brooklyn. 

A QUESTION OF INTERPRETATION.—The 
relations between Italy and Abyssinia are 
somewhat unsettled by reason of differing inter- 
pretations of the clause in the treaty signed last 
October, by which Italy agreed not to cede 
Erythrea to any other power than Abyssinia. 
In the Italian translation of the treaty, this 
agreement is limited to the period during which 
the proper boundaries were being settled; but 
the Emperor Menelek insists that the translation 
is at fault, and that the words in the original 
Amharic text—the language of Abyssinia—mean 
that the obligation is a lasting one. Menelek 
has obtained se large a sense of his importance 
from the way in which Russian, French and 
English embassies have been paying court to 
him that he is capable of being very obstinate. 

Tue CABoT CELEBRATION.—Four hun- 
dred years ago the Venetian explorer, John 
Cabot, sailed from Bristol, England, on the 
voyage which resulted in the discovery of the 
mainiand of North America; an exploit which 
brought him a reward of ten pounds from a 
grateful king. June 24, the reputed anniversary 
of the discovery, was celebrated at Bristol by 
the laying of the corner-stone of a fine memorial 
tower. There were commemorative exercises 
also at St. Jobn’s, Newfoundland, in which 
English, American and French war-ships 
participated; and at Halifax a tablet to the 
memory of Cabot was unveiled with formal 
ceremonies. 


FATE OF THE DHANIS EXPEDITION.— 
Reports have been received at Brussels of the 
massacre of the entire Dhanis expedition to the 
head-waters of the Nile, including the leader, 
Baron Dhanis. This expedition, which was led 
by Belgians, comprised six thousand men who 
were enlisted in the Congo Free State. Its real 
purpose was secret, but it was generally believed 
to be designed to coiiperate with the Anglo- 
Egyptian expedition up the Nile by moving 
northward toward Khartoum, there placing the 
Mahdists between two fires; and the fact that 
some native troops in the British service joined 
the expedition gave color to this view. When 
last heard from, prior to the present reports, 
Baron Dhanis was at Stanley Falls. 

RECENT DEATHS.—Among prominent per- 
sons whose deaths have recently occurred, are 
Edward D. Cooke of Chicago, who represented 
the sixth Illinois district in the present and the 
last Congress, and Mrs. Margaret Oliphant, one 
of the most widely read of contemporary English 
writers of fiction. 
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— easy and keeps the 
feet from perspiring. A rare 
combination of style, ser- 
vice and comfort. The 
shoe for your Moun- 
tain or Seashore Trip. 


Our Boys’ Excelsior. 


on or Vici, and in colors. 
1 to 5%, $2.00. 
Bike Sh orn pe price. 









Men’s sizes, . $2.50. 


, 
Phenomenon Boys’ Shoe. 
Black Horse-Hide, same general style as Ex- 
celsior. Heavy soles. siete — EE, $1.50. 
Men’s sizes, $2 





Our Mascot, Horse-Hiae, 
Bike Shoe. 


Sizes, 1 to 7, E width, 
$1.25. 


“Our Favorite.” 


A bright, ge Vici Dongola 
dies’ t. Very grace- 
ful and stylish. All 
sizes, A to E, $2.00. 
Misses’ spring heel, 
sizes, 11 to 4, 
$1.75. 


“Our Economy.” 


Same last and patterns, nice bright Dongola 
stock. A fine t for street wear. 

Very serviceable. All sizes, C to E, $1.50. 
MisSes’ spring met as 11 to 2,CtoE, 1.25. 
Child’s, F 1.00. | 


Ladies’ Oxfordes and Sandals. 


For street and house wear,very 
stylish, Vici stock, all colors. 





All sizes, C to E, $1.50. 
Misses’ spring heel, 1.25. 
Child’s, 1.00. 





All shoes are fully; a" Deliv- | 
ered free by mail on receipt of price. 


R. HAYFORD KIMBALL & .- Haverhill, Mass. 





We send this Nickel- 
Plated Watch, also a 
Chain and Charm, to 
Boys and Girls for selling 
1doz. packages of Bluine 
at 10c, each. Send your 
full address by return 
mail and we will forward 
the Bluine, post-paid, and 
a large Premium List. 


BLUINE COMPANY, Concord Junc., Mass. | 
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A Liberal 
Education. 


THE AMERICAN 
STANDARD 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 

is a Compendium of Univer- 

sal Information, embracing 
Agriculture, Anatomy, 
Architecture, Archeology, 
Astronomy, Banking, 
Biblical Science, Biography, 
Botany, Chemistry, 
Commerce, Conchology, 
Ethics, The Fine Arts, 
Geography, Geology, 

Grammar, Heraldry, His- 

tory, Hydraulics, Hygiene, 

Jurisprudence, Legislation, 

Literature, Logic, 
Mathematics, Mechanical 
Arts, Metallurgy, 
Metaphysics, Military 
Science, Mining, Medicine, 
Mythology, Natural 

History, Philosophy, Navi- 

gation and Nautical 

Affairs, Physics, Physi- 

ology, Political Econo- 
my, Rhetoric, Theology, 
Zoology, &c. 








With the Correct Pronunciation of Every Term and Proper Name. 


THE AMERICAN 


Standard 
Encyclopedia. 


This is the latest (1897) edition of the American Standard 
Encyclopedia. It contains 980 pages and is strongly bound in 
cloth. The size of the Encyclopedia is 61, x9%% inches. The 
cut simply shows the thickness of the work. It has been sold 
heretofore by agents at $4.00 a copy. By a special deal with 
its publishers we are permitted to offer it in connection with 
the Companion at a rate far below its wholesale price. The 
American Standard Encyclopedia has been edited with a special 
reference to the needs of the average family. It gives prac- 
tical information on all subjects.treated by the costly works. 
Every family where the Companion is read would do well to 
Own a copy. 
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THE OFFER. 


WE WILL GIVE ONE COPY OF THE AMERICAN STANDARD 
ENCYCLOPEDIA TO ANY COMPANION SUBSCRIBER WHO 
WILL SEND US ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION. Postage 25 cents. 
WE OFFER IT FOR SALE TO ANY COMPANION READER 
FOR ONLY $1.00 AND 25 CENTS FOR POSTAGE 


Perry Mason & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion. 
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ONE OF THE NEAREST STARS. — There| 
are very few stars whose distance is 3 






approximately known to astronomers. More- 
ever, the different estimates of the distances of 
these few vary by large amounts. The nearest 
known star is “Alpha” in the constellation | 
Centaur, not visible from the northern lands of 
the earth, and one of the next nearest is a little 
star in the northern constellation Cygnus, called | 
“61 Cygni.”’ The latest determination of the | 
parallax of this star by Mr. H. S. Davis of New 
York makes its distance fifty-three millions of 
millions of miles. This is about eighteen millions 
of millions of miles less than the distance derived | 
from Professor Hall’s measurement some ten 
years ago. 

AN EXTRAORDINARY ERUPTION.—A very 
singular phenomenon occurred last winter in 
Iceland. Along the seacoast, near the centre of 
the southern shore of the island, there is a broad 
level region called the Skeidarar Sands, bordered 
by glaciers descending from the mountains. A 
postman crossing the sands was startled by a 
long, groaning sound issuing from the glacier two 
milesaway. ‘Then he saw masses of ice shooting 
into the air, followed by a flood of water and ice 
pouring across the sands. Being on horseback 
he quickly got out of the reach of danger. After 


six days, on again visiting the spot, he found the}. 


sands covered with a “belt of ice- waves” 
reaching from the glacier to the sea, a distance of 
25 miles. The precise cause of the eruption, 
which apparently took place underneath the 
glacier, is not known, but according to a report 
in Nature, it is believed to have some connection 
with the great earthquakes that shook Iceland 
last summer. 


EFFECT OF ELECTRICITY ON SEEDS.— 
Experiments recently made at the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College tend to prove that electricity 
exerts an appreciabie influence on the germi- 
nation of seeds. When a current of the proper 
strength is applied it hastens the germination 
and early growth of the sprouts, but its influence 
diminishes as the plant increases in size. Seeds 
subjected to a single application of electricity 
show the effect for only a few hours, but if the 
current is applied hourly it acts constantly, 
except that as the plants mature the beneficial 
effect is gradually lost. 

How THE SENSES FALL ASLEEP.—It is 
asserted, though we do not know the authority 
on which the assertion is based, that our senses 
fall asleep in a definite order. First the eyelids 
elose, and the sense of sight is lost, then the 
sense of taste follows, and after that smell, 
hearing and touch go in the order named. ‘Touch 
is said to be the lightest sleeper of all, and the 
first to be aroused. The reader who is curious 
about such things might test the accuracy of 
these statements by experiments with his friends. 

POPOCATEPETL’S RABBITs.—One would 
hardly look for a new species of rabbit high up 
on the sides of a great volcanic mountain. Yet 
Dr. C. H. Merriam has recently described just 
such an animal, which was discovered at an 
elevation of 10,000 feet, on the flank of 
Popocatepetl, the “mountain that smokes,’’ near 
the city of Mexico. It is remarkably small, does 
not jump like an ordinary rabbit but runs on all | 
fours, possesses no tail, has short ears, and lives 
on the grass covering the slopes of the mountain 
below the region of snow and volcanic sand. 
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SAVE THE TReEES.— Another warning 
against the destruction of forests has recently | 
come from the island of Trinidad. The officers 
of the Royal Botanic Gardens there report that 
the rainfall has been steadily decreasing for 
thirty or more years, and that if the present rate 
of deerease should continue, that beautiful island 
would, within a measurable length of time, 
become as barren as Sahara. Destruction of 
forests is declared to be the cause of the decrease 
of rain. 

A Curious VILLAGE oF ANTS. — Mr. 
George M. Brook deseribes, in Popular Science 
News, a singular community of small brown 
ants observed by him inhabiting little dome- 
shaped structures, made of wood fibre, and stuck 
on the panels of a fence and the neighboring 
shoots of a Virginia creeper. These shelters, 
which presented the appearance of a little 
village, were from a quarter of an inch to an 
inch in diameter, and about an eighth of an inch 
high. On breaking them open Mr. Brook found 
them occupied by ants. During a shower, he 
Says, the little houses were quite full of ants. 
He saw the industrious creatures at work 
building and repairing their singular shelters. 
The Virginia creeper was inhabited by many 
aphides, or plant lice, which, it is well known, 
furnish a secretion that ants are very fond of, 
and which is sometimes likened to the milk of 
cows. When, with the growth of the creeper, 
the location in which the aphides abounded was 
changed, the ants abandoned their original huts 
and constructed new ones nearer to their “herd 
of cows.” The permanent home of the ants was 
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in a pile of boards several yards away. 
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70,000 sold in 1896. The Popular 
Wheel at the Standard Price and no 
better wheel at any price. The un- 
precedented demand for Crescents is 
the result of selling an Honestly 
made wheel at an Honest price.... 





Agents Everywhere. Catalogue Free. | 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. 


Factory: Chicago. Eastern Branch: New York. 
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FACIAL FACIAL 
SOAP! CREAM! 


Will soften, whiten, beautify and preserve the skin 
from its natural enemies, wind, dust, and every kind of 
irritation. Thesearticles exceed insale ang similar prep 
arations, and are sold everywhere. A sample of either 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap or Cream se ntonre ceipt of 10c. 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, 127 W. 42d St., New York. 
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Baker’s Teas, Spices or 
Baking Powder and earn 
a Splendid High - Grade 
Camera; or you can sell 
a total of 50 Ibs. for a 
Gold Watch (Waltham or Elgin) and a Chain; 
Ibs. for a Boys’ Bicycle ; 100 Ibs. for a Girls’ Bicycle; 
200 Ibs. for a High- -Grade Bicycle; 25 Ibs. for a Solid 
Silver Watch and Chain; 1o lbs. fora Solid Gold 
Ring ; 25 Ibs. for an Autoharp; 15 Ibs. for a pair of 
Lace Curtains. 


Size 644 x 4x 4. 
Takes 3 x 3 Pictures. 











We pay the express or freight if cash is sent. 
Send address for particulars. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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J.L. TREVILLYAN, 
24 Sth St.N.E. -E., Minneapolis, 
|Minn, 


MRS. i P. POSTER, : 

Chelsea, 
6 Years Cured: 

J. W. GILLESPIE, 

Black River, N. Y. 

6 Years Cured: cured. Particu 
WM. E. WELLER, [Vt. ication. 

166 Ghesry St.,Sartiagien,) “PPlication 





9° Years Cured: 
W. L. WEDGER, 
Roslindale, Boston, Mass. } T(} - 
8 Years Cured: 


za" + A Cure That Stays. 


Our constitutional treatment not only gives relief, but 
eradicates the cause of the disease and cures to stay 


Rose Cold, dune Cold, Hay-Fever, Asthma. 
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lars and blank for free examination on 
DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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the extreme. One of them occurred in connection with the discovery of 
one of the richest mines in the Coeur d’Alene country in Idaho. 
case a common donkey or jackass or ‘‘burro,’ 


KEY FOUND A MINE. 


these accidental discoveries are laughable in 
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> as one chooses to term it, 
of the mine. 


The Northern Pacific Railway’s finely illustrated tourist book, Wonder- 
land ’97, has a chapter on mining in the West, in which the incident alluded to is 
It shows how, from slight or trivial things, great results may flow. 
are also eens on Yellowstone Park, Alaska, Cattle Raising, etc. 
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The Washing 


that's easy may be ruinous. 
save-work in washing—if you don’t mind more or 


Plenty of things will 


the clothes. But if you want to be 


sure that you’re not running any risk— then get 
Pearline. 


Pearline has been proved, over 


and again, to be absolutely harmless. 
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Rifle-Shooting 


is a pleasant, harmless, healthful out-of- 
door recreation and it induces steadiness, 
deliberation, accuracy; valuable qualities 
in any business of life. Much of the pleasure 
and value of shooting depends upon the 
| accuracy of the rifle, and in this the 


Stevens “Favorite” 


Rifle excels. For 35 years its accuracy has 
| been proverbial. Other gun-makers have 
tried, so far in vain, to make a rifle “as 
accurate as Stevens.’’ The famous ‘‘Favor- 
ite’”’ is a strictly high-grade rifle at low price. 
No. 17. Rifle with Open Sights, . . $6.00. 
No. 18. With Beach and Vernier Sights, $8.50. 


Ask any Gun-Dealer for Stevens ‘‘Favorite.” If he 
can’t supply you, don’t accept some other rifle of ques- 
tionable accuracy, we'll sell you direct, express paid, 
at these prices. Send for Illustrated Circular. 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO., 
P. 0. Box 38, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
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Cushions *™ 


are Soft, 
Light and 
Pliable 
Rubber 
Cushions 
filled with 
air, making 











the travel- 
er or inva- 
lid a com- 
fort noth- 
ingelsecan 
give. 
Invaluable for Invalids. 
A Mother Says: ‘I wish I had known of those 
cushions sooner. When my boy had that bed-sore 
your cushion was such a relief to him,” 


Our “Comfort”’ circular, describing Air Pillows, 
Invalid Cushions and Bed Pans, Mailed Free. 


Ask your Druggist for “‘ Tyrian”’ Rubber Goods. 
IF HE CANNOT SUPPLY YOU, WRITE US. 
TYER RUBBER CO., Andover, Mass. 
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'Colicky 
Babies 


Where the Davidson 
Patent Health Nipple 
No. 48 is used, as the 
collar makes collapse 
impossible. Being 
made of pure Para 
rubber these Nipples 
prevent sore mouth. 


60 cents a dozen at 
Druggists or by mail. 


Free Sample mailed for postage ,2e. 
DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., 

17 MILK ST., Boston, Mass. 
Cata. of Rubber Goods Free. 
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The Nipple 
With a Collar. 
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Cures Indigestion 
and Sea Sickness. 


All Others Are imitations. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 


aper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single woe issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for its are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. e do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
thould be made in . Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against peyin money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








SOMETHING IN THE EAR. 


The ears of children are favorite receptacles 
for small sticks, pebbles, beans and the like. 
Insects may also occasionally crawl into the ear, 
and flies are sometimes put there by children who 
enjoy the buzzing sound and the tickling which 
the prisoners cause in their efforts to escape. 
Sometimes the fly, despairing of exit by the way 
he entered, this being closed by the little hand, 
will crawl in the other direction, and if he chances 
to reach the drum membrane his revenge on his 
tormentor wil! be complete. 

The ear is usually very tolerant of any inert 
substance which has found entrance, the presence 
of which may be discovered only accidentally 
during the child’s bath; and then the trouble 
generally begins with the nurse’s attempts to 
extract it. If the body is a pea or a bean, however, 
it will absorb moisture and swell, causing severe 
pain, 

The chief danger of a foreign body in the ear is 
that it tempts unskilful persons to try to remove 
it, for almost invariably the only result of such 
efforts is to jam it farther in, perhaps even so far 
as to break the drum membrane and cause 
irreparable injury to the delicate structure in the 
drum of the ear. 

It is so hazardous, indeed, to attempt extraction 
in these cases, that it is almost wiser to advise 
that the offending object be left alone, no matter 
how much pain and distress its presence may 
cause. Certainly if a physician can be reached, 
even with some delay, the work should be left to 
him; but a doctor may be inaccessible, or the 
pain, as from the presence of a live insect, may 
be so excruciating that something must be done at 
once. 

The first rule for removing anything from the 
ear is a “don’t’—don’t poke in the ear! If the 
trouble is due to an insect, let the child lie on the 
opposite side and then pour a little lukewarm 
water into the ear; the insect will almost always 
come to the surface of the fluid and crawl out of 
the opening. 

Syringing the ear with lukewarm soap-water 
will usually suffice to dislodge a hard body which 
is not too tightly wedged in; if, however, this is 
something that will absorb water and swell, we 
must refrain, for the only result will be to fasten 
it more securely. 

Sometimes a loop of very thin wire can be 
slipped behind the intruder, which can then, by a 
dexterous manceuvre, be pulled out. But this is 
one of the measures that had better be left to the 
doctor, if one can be found without unreasonable 
delay. Indeed, nothing should be done by either 
mother or nurse if it is possible to wait. 

Very serious injury, resulting in permanent 
deafness, has been caused by bungling efforts to 
extract a little pebble that was for the time being 
doing absolutely no harm, beyond causing the 
mother needless alarm. 


———_@—__—__ 


ANOTHER CHARMING ACT. 


A correspondent who was interested in the 
anecdote related under the title, “A Charming 
Act,” on page 140 of the Companion for March 25, 
1897, sends us an account of an incident which is 
worthy to go on record with the other. 

“From 1889 to 1893,” the correspondent writes, 
“I was postmaster at Huntington, West Virginia. 
A day or two before the Christmas of 1889 a 
stranger appeared at the post-office and asked if 
we had any letters or packages which could not 
be forwarded for lack of proper postage. 

“*Many,’ I answered. ‘ 

“*Bring them all out, and let us send them on 
their way,’ said he, at the same time taking a 
bank-note from his pocket. 

“The accumulations ‘held for postage’ were 
produced, were properly stamped, and were sent 
to the cancelling-table, the stranger paying for 
the nevessary stamps. 

“« ‘Now,’ said he, ‘I will leave two dollars more 
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in your hands to be expended for stamps, in case 
other matter should be deposited during the 
holidays with insufficient postage. You can keep 
a record of the amount, and we will settle when I 
call again.’ 

“ *Will you leave your name?’ I asked. 

“‘Oh, that’s not necessary; I’m only a drum- 
mer,’ he answered. 

“This act he repeated every year at the 


beginning of the season until 1893, when, being | 
unable to reach Huntington before the holidays, | 


he enclosed five dollars in a letter to the post- 
master, asking that it be expended, if necessary, 
in the same way. The letter was signed, ‘The 
Crank Drummer.’ 

“After his second visit he was traced to a hotel, 
and his name learned from the register. I give it 
to you privately, but it is perhaps not best to 
reveal it. Whether he has continued his ‘crank’ 
practice I do not know.” 


BLOWN UP. 


A Scotch journal says that a certain well-known 
painter went to a seaside village to paint a 
picture, and put up at a small public house. 


One day, while in his room, he heard a com- 
motion, and on running down-stairs found that 
the chimney was on fire. Two or three men were 
trying to put out the flames by sweeping the soot 
down with brooms, but the blaze was too high to 
be reached in this manner. 

Seeing their want of the p caught 
up a thick mat, ran with it to the roof, and 
climbing up the stack of chimneys, placed it on 
the top of the one that was on fire. 
of course, to obstruct the draft. 

It —meones that a stiff breeze was plowing, 
and as the mat was in danger of a oft, 
the artist sat on it to hold it down. € was just 
sonmereay seated when he found himself lifted 
bodily and landed upon the tiles of the roof. 

What had ye ye That was more than he 
could imagine till he went down-stairs. No one 
knew that he had gone aloft, and when the 
landlord saw that sweeping down the soot was 
ineffectual, he tried the old-fashioned a of 
lighting a charge of aye tg This it was that 
removed not only the soot, but the mat and the 
| ae Fortunately, the painter was not badly 

urt. 
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SMOKER AND NON-SMOKER. 


Advice may be excellent in itself and yet come 
with poor grace from the person who offers it. 
Two men of Marseilles were one day walking 
together when one of them took out a cigar and 
proceeded to light it. 


“What do you call that thing?” asked the other 
an. 


“A Londrés,” answered the first. 

“Expensive, I suppose?” 

“Bah! Six sous.” 

“Only six sous, eh? And how many years have 
you smoked ?” 

“Thirty.” 

Pate | B ag three cigars a day, six sous 
apiece. y, if you had not spent that money 
for cigars, you could have owned a house on the 
Cannebiére to-day!” 

The other said nothing. The Cannebiére is the 
richest and most famous street in Marseilles. 
Presently the two promenaders came out on the 
Cannebiére. 

“You don’t smoke, I believe?” said the man 
with the cigar. 

“Smoke? No!” 

“Well, which is your house here?” 

And the abstemious man had to confess that he 
owned no house, either on the Cannebiére or 
anywhere else. 


SHE WAS “ME.” 


A gentleman who has a telephone in his house 
has in his employ a faithful but stupid German 
girl, who one day responded to the ringing of the 
telephone-bell. 


“Who is there?” came over the wire. 

“It is I,” replied Katrina. 

“And who is 1?” 

“Why, I am I.” 

“But who is 1?” came over the wire. 

“IT am me, my own self,” retorted Katrina. 
“How.should I be any one but me?” 

“But who are you ? 

“T am my own self.” 

“What is your name?” 

“Katrina rye 

“Well, who is Katrina Sager 

“She is me, I, my own self.” 

And when Katrina heard laughter at the other 
end of the line she said, indignantly: 

“I vill not sthay here to be made a shoke of,” 
and she walked away from the telephone, 
rumbling: “How could I be any one but me? 
et ’em know how to make a shoke of me!” 


MISLED BY THE PAPERS. 


Every pursuit has its own body of slang, 
otherwise known as technical terms, and base- 
ball is no exception. Apropos of this fact the 
Baltimore American reports a dialogue between 
an old lady and her grandson. 


“Now, Henry,” said the dear old lady, “I do 
hope = will never play baseball.” 

“Why not, grandma?’ asked Henry, with 
natural surprise. 

“Because it is so very dangerous.” 

“Dangerous! Why, grandma, it isn’t any more 
dangerous than any other game.” 

“It is exceedingly dangerous,” said the old 
gr. in a tone of deep conviction. 

“But, grandma, you never saw a game, and 
don’t know anything about it.” 

“Perhaps I don’t, but I know it is high! 
dangerous. Almost every day the papers tell 
about men who have died on the bases.” 


SHE FOUND OUT. 


A Boston lady stood on the deck of the little 
bump-nosed Ocklawaha steamer in Florida, note- 


| book and lorgnette in hand, asking ponderous 


questions of a darky roustabout. 


“Is the alligator amphibious?’’ was one of her 
questions. 

The darky scratched his head; he was a bit 
puzzled, as there had been more corn pone than 
dictionary in his bringing up, but his quick wit 
and natural logic did not desert him as he replied: 

“IT reckon he am, mis’; he done bite yo’ shuah ef 
yo’ monkey wid him.” 





The superiority of Burnett’s Vanilla Extract con- | VIOLIN, 
sists in its perfect purity and great strength. (Adv. | G U ITA Self-Taught, with- 
out notes, by Figure 
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Approval Sheets. 
We 
STANDARD SBT. 


. 200 genuine mixed Victoria,Cape, 
STAMPS! a, Japan, etc., with Stamp- 
Album,only 10c. New %-page price-list FREE. 


50% com. 
buyold U.S. & Conf. Stamps & Collections. 
AMP CO., St. Louis, Mo. Est. 1885. 


Music. Send stamp for Big Illustrated 
Catalog. E. C, HOWE, 878 Bay State Bldg., Chicago. 
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“Frozen 


frozen delicacies. 


tion t 


Dainties” 


We have made a handsome little book 
that is a veritable encyclopedia about all 
It tells just how to 
make the most delicious Frozen Creams, 
Sherbets, Ices, Fruits, etc. It is written 
by Mrs. D. A. Lincoln (Author ‘Boston 
Cook Book”), and every recipe is tried 
and true, practical, perfect and easy. 
Because this book says a few words about 
the world-renowned White Mountain 
Freezers, we send it absolutely free b 
post-paid mail. A postal-card request wi 
ring = one if you send to-day, and men- 
e Companion in writing. Address, 


The White Mountain Freezer Co., 
Dept. H, Nashua, N. H. 


FREE. 














flame. Cooks and bakes 





247 Perkins Avenue, 





The «* New Process’ 


Is a boon to the busy housekeeper. No overheated 
kitchen, No dirt or ashes. Uses common coal oil (kero- 
sene). Makes an intense, smokeless, odorless bie 

handy, 
economical. Accept no substitute for the * Pro- 
cess.”” Write for booklet, ** Kitchens-up-to-date.”’ 
THE STANDARD LIGHTING COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


BLUE FLAME 
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TRADE-MARK. 


«| INENE”- 


Made of fine cloth — Both sides finished alike — One Collar equal to two —Not to 
be washed — When one side is soiled, reverse and afterward discard. 





_ Serviceable— Durable — Inexpensive. They are the best and most economical 
kind of Collars and Cuffs, equal in style and appearance to high-priced linen, and 
are worn by ministers, professional men and those who care for their appearance. 
The popularity of ‘‘Linene” Collars has led to 


imitations called ‘reversible collars,” many 
of which are Worthless. 


Be sure this Trade-Mark ye 
is on every collar you buy. ‘ 
AT YOUR STORE “ Linene ’’- Reversible 


Collars and Cuffs should be for sale 
in boxes like this ka> 


25 cts. 


Ifyour dealer hasn’t them or will not get them send to us. 


Mention Name and Size. 
Sample Collar and Pair Cuffs, 6 cents. P 


95 Milk St., Boston. Dept. A. 


«' 
ARABIA ee 


Choice of Six Styles. 


Collars and Cuffs. 


10 Collars or 5 
pair of Cuffs. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO. 
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HoT WEATHER 
COLLARS. 


The ‘‘ LINENE’’- REVERSIBLE 
COLLAR is just suited for the 
heated season, because when it 
is soiled by perspiration it can be 
quickly turned (both sides being 
alike) and is then as good asa 
fresh, clean collar. 
Well, Fits Well, Wears Well. 


EVERSIBLE 







77 Franklin St., N. Y. 
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and beautify 
oveewe the Perfect 


Liquid Dentifrice 
Rubifoam. 


Popular Price 
25 cents. 


E.W. Hoyte @ 
Lowell, Mass. 
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Travelling in a Desert. 


Travelling in a desert cannot be an altogether 
pleasant experience, to judge by an account given 
in a paper read before the Royal Geographical 
Society by Capt. A. H. McMahon, who has 
been travelling on the southern border-land of 
Afghanistan. 

The thing which most impressed the travellers 
was the awful stillness and solitude of the 
desert. Not a sound was to be heard, except 
now and then the rustling of the wind over the 
sand. Not a living creature was seen day after 
day. 

Here and there, after miles of trackless sand, 
they came upon the footmarks of a herd of deer 
or wild asses, but seldom saw the animals them- 
selves. Snakes and lizards, it is true, were 
seen everywhere, for a more snaky country than 
this is in the hot weather it would be hard to 
imagine. 

There was one sound that did sometimes break 
the stillness of a night march, and that was the 
deep hiss of the horned viper. During the day 
he lies with only his head showing above the 
sand, from which it is almost impossible to dis- 
tinguish him. At night he sits up and hisses at 
any one who approaches. 

If the travellers had a lantern handy, or could 
set fire to a bush, so as to be able to find the rep- 
tile, they would dismount and kill it, but if not, 
they must make a wide detour, and leave it 
hissing a proud defiance at them as they passed. 
Some of the party had narrow escapes from ven- 
omous snakes. Captain McMahon says: 

“T saw a venomous snake actually strike one 
of my men on the hand, but luckily the shot was 
a bad one, and the fangs did not pierce the skin. 
On another occasion, one early morning, a very 
fine specimen of the same viper came out of a 


small hole in the ground over which I had just | H 


been sleeping. A few moments before he might 
have caught me napping, but as it was he got up 
too late, and went to join our zoélogical collection. 
We generally looked for a clear spot to sleep in, 
but sometimes we were too tired and sleepy on 
our night marches to bother much about it. 

“One night, as Doctor Maynard threw himself 
down to sleep on the sand not very far from me, 
he made some remarks about the ground sounding 
curiously hollow, and in fact kept me awake, as I 
thought, unnecessarily long, propounding theo- 
ries to account for the phenomenon. It turned 
out that his theories were wrong, and he didn’t 
solve the question till after he had gone to 
sleep. 

When I woke next morning he was gone. It 
appears that he had in the meantime been almost 
eaten alive, having gone to sleep on a huge ant- 
hill.” 


+ 
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Three Miles in a Water-Pipe. 


The Boston Transcript reports an adventure 
of an unusual sort which befell an Italian named 
Lazaroni, one of a gang of workmen who were 
lately engaged in laying-a line of pipes in Somer- 
ville for the Metropolitan Water Supply. On 
the day in question they were at work in Walnut 
Street, Somervifle: 

From that point back through Cambridge to 
the foot of Magazine Street, on the bank of the 
Charles River, the line was completed and the 
trench filled in. 

When the men left off work at six o’clock 
Lazaroni missed his pipe, and thinking he had 
left it in the main, went back to hunt for it. 
His action attracted no attention, and a few 
minutes later the entrance to the main was 
boarded up for the night. 

One workman had noticed Lazaroni’s return 
into the main, however, and this man, when he 
was half-way into Boston, suddenly remembered 
that he had not seen Lazaroni come out again, 
and had not seen him among the other members 
of the party after quitting work. 

Becoming convinced that Lazaroni was impris- 
oned in the main, this friend got off the car and 
went back to Somerville, only to find that the 
entrance to the main was undisturbed, that 
Lazaroni was nowhere in sight, and that no one 
had heard any calls for assistance. Bethinking 
himself of the other opening into the main at the 
foot of Magazine Street, Cambridge, the friend 
jumped upon a Cambridge car and was soon at 
the opening on the river-bank, where he sat 
down to wait. 

Meanwhile, Lazaroni, in the big pipe, had been 
having a trying experience. When he found 
that the light was eut off from the end of the 
main in Walnut Street, he knew that he was a 
prisoner. He tried to attract attention by shout- 
ing, but the workmen were gone and he could 
not make any one hear him. He knew that the 
only other opening was at the foot of Magazine 
Street, three miles away, so he turned about 
and started for that end. 

; The main is four feet in diameter and Lazaroni 
is One foot and two inches taller than that; so 
he found the stooping position which he was 
compelled to assume very trying, and had to stop 
frequently to sitdown and rest. More than that, 
the unbroken darkness hindered him; and he 
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|had to grope his way slowly, in order to get | 
around the turns without harm. 

At length, after being three hours in the main, | 
he emerged from the opening at the river, faint | 
from his exertion, hungry, and temporarily blind | 
from his long experience in the dark. He was 
glad to find his friend waiting to meet him, and 
as soon as he was assisted to his home the friend 
spread the news of Lazaroni’s imprisonment 
and happy escape. 
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Victor Hugo. 


Probably few great writers have known fame, 
in every form that recognition of genius can take, 
more thoroughly than Victor Hugo. His works 
have been translated into the language of nearly 
every people that reads. During our Civil War a 
special edition of “‘Les Misérables” was printed 
for our soldiers, who carried the book in their 
knapsacks, devoured it between the battles, and 
called one another by the names of the various 
characters. 


In 1830 Victor Hugo was travelling in Nor- 
mandy with a few friends. Madame D. was 
juediing along with them, although not one of 
the party. When the diligence arrived at the 
inn at Louviers the night was far advanced. 
The following morning Victor Hugo and his 
friends went out to see the sights of the city, 
while Madame D. remained atthe inn. She was 
dissatisfied with the accommodations of the 
hostelry, and made some observations to that 
effect to a servant, who did not y we to be 
much impressed. Presently she descended to 
the dining-room, where the servant was arranging 
the table and bustling about with a very preoc- 
eupied air. Madame D. asked for eggs. 

‘Oh, yes, madame, they have gone for them 
to the farm.” 

She approached the sideboard, and seeing fruit 
said she should like some. 

“Oh, you cannot have this, madame; it is not 
good enough for you. They have gone to get 
you some better.”’ 

Madame D. was naturally amazed at thealtered 
attitude of the servant. Victor Hugo, mean- 
while, had returned and stood in the entrance of 
the inn. The waiter ran to him, and in a voice 
broken with emotion, said : 
em is it true that you are Victor 
ugo ” 

“Well, that is as may be,’”’ was the reply. 





“Monsieur, the mayor has just been here and 
said to me, ‘You unhappy man, Victor Hugo is | 
here and you have not told me!’ O monsieur, | 
I know your verses on alms by heart,” and tears 
came into the lad’s eyes. 

It had happened that six hundred workmen at 
Louviers were without work a few months 
before. They made an appeal to Victor Hugo, 
who wrote for them his beautiful poem on alms. 

An incident of an excursion into Zealand is 
not less significant. No sooner was Victor Hugo 
on deck than the captain hoisted all his flags. 
To the question demanding his reason, he 


ied: 

‘When the King of Holland comes on board 
my vessel, | hoist all the flags. I cannot do less 
for Victor Hugo!” 

The dean of Dordrecht invited the poet to visit 
his church. When they came to the pulpit, the 
dean asked him to mount it in order to examine 
the roof, which is one of the most curious and 
beautiful specimens of carving in the world. 
Then the dean, who had remained among a 
= of spectators at the foot of the pulpit, 
said : 

“Monsieur Victor Hugo, now that you are in 
the pulpit, I must entreat you not to descend 
without ressing a few words tous. It will 
not be the first time your words have been heard 
from this —. 

Victor Hugo, opening the books before him, 
saw the Bible and ‘‘Les Misérables.” 
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Potato Buttons. 


There was a time when the flowers of that 
homely plant, the potato, graced the buttonhole 
as bouquets. That day has passed, but once 
again has the potato found its way into the 
buttonhole—this time as the button. 


Not that it would be safe for the wearer, if 
hungry, to fall to and eat his buttons. Though 
buttons are now made of the common to, the 
tuber does not become a button until it has been 
treated with acids, and has turned almost as 
hard as stone. 

It has been found that by this treatment a 
_ can be made to answer many purposes 

or which bone, horn and ivory have hitherto 
been employed. Vez good buttons are now 
made of potatoes. They are colored to suit the 
goods upon which they are to be used, and when 
finished are so like bone and ivory as to deceive 
all but the expert. As they are much cheaper 
than the bone or ivory varieties, their manufacture 
is a step in the right direction. Potatoes are 
also taking their place on the billiard-table in the 
shape of billiard-balls. 
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Effects of Alcohol. 


Prof. C. F. Hodges, writing in the Popular 
Science Monthly about the physiological effects 
of alcohol, says: 


**Helmholtz has said, in describing his methods 
of work, that slight indulgence in alcoholic drinks 
dispelled instantly his best ideas. Professor 
Gaule once told the writer, that as an experiment 
during the strain of his ‘Staatseramen,’ he 
suddenly stopped his wine and beer, and was 
surprised to find how much better he could 
work. An eminent professor in Leipsie once 
said that the German students could do ‘twice 
the amount of work’ if they would let beer alone. 

“Dr. August Smith has found that moderate 
non-intoxicant doses of alcohol (forty to eighty 
eubie centimetres daily) lowered psychic ability 
to memorize as much as_ seventy per cent. 
Leixner observes ‘that alcohol so subdues man 
mentally that he finally can do nothing but go 





into polities ;’ possibly the trouble with a good 
deal of our politics in this country.” 
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Supplies all the soap that a 
family needs. 


For all kinds of housework 
there’s the Washing Powder. 
For the Bath and Toilet there’s 
a fine cake of White Glycerine 
Toilet Soap, which will be found 
in every package of Ivorine. 

Both are perfect. 


PESSEESEEEEEEE CEE ESE E CEES SEE EERE E CCH 





Fifty views of Washington sent for a dove from 
an lvorine package and 12 cents in stamps, or 16 
cents without the dore. 





The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Ct., 
Makers of Williams Famous Shaving Soaps. 














CHEAPER THAN BEEF 


Every pound of Franklin Mills Fine Flour of the Entire 
Wheat represents a pound of food value. One dollar’s 
worth of beef contains nutriment for 2 4-5 days. One 
dollars’ worth of Fine Flour of the Entire Wheat con- 
tains nutriment for 19 days. When the true value of 
the Fine Flour of the Entire Wheat is known, all will 
use itas their breadfood. It is easy of digestion, per- 
fectin assimilation and thoroughly nourishes every 
part of the body. 

If your grocer does not keep it, send us his name and 
your order—we will see that you are supplied. 

See that the Flour delivered bears our label; avoid 
substitutes. Booklet free for the asking. 

nuine made only b: 


The ge ly by the 
FRANKLIN MILLS CO., LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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Boys 


CAN EARN $5.00 
A WEEK 


during Vacation taking sub- 
, « AND .. B 

) e ZINE. Every woman wants 
> it. Only cents a year. 
] Large commission paid. 








| mail. Aone for ee scriptive Catalogue. 
i 





III. 


ROAD MAPS 


of New England and Eastern New York by Districts, 
price 25 cts. and 50 cts. Handsomely colored. Roads 
and points of interest all shown. Sold by dealers or by 
re Geo. H. Walker 


& Co., Lithographers, 160 Tremont St., Boston. 
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¥ A Free Trial ! 


Glenwood 
mote. Coffee. 


It’s the Coffee that makes “that 
delicious” Cup that we all enjoy, 
and that which is so beneficial. 


ORDER IT OF YOUR GROCER. 


If he hasn't it, send us his address and we will 
send you a sample package FR 


CHAS. LAWRENCE & CO., 
103 Commercial Street, - Boston. 
€eee 


ORD 


TO THE 


WHY do some dealers send 
you inferior- brands when 
you ask for WELCOME 
Soap — acknowledged the 
BEST LAUNDRY SOAP 
made? Because they are 
after your money and not 
our welfare — INSIST on 

ving WELCOME Soap. 























The New Companion 


Sewing Machine 


Only $IQ. 
We Pay 
the Freight. 


Coss 


Warranted for 
Five Years. 


i co) 


Fifteen days’ trial allowed. 


With Full Set of 
Attachments 





Money refunded if 


the purchaser is not perfectly satisfied with the ma- 


chine. 


Send for our Descriptive Circular. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion. 


























































THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











A Beautiful —e ‘4 a [, eas i CAKE 


Transparent 


P s AE NR of this exquisite Soap 
Wi ( i - Pe ae mailed to any address 
s upon re- 
dse€ 


Thermometer |e Et — 
(2 in. long, 9 in. wide) | AAT f Hea WEY . | a - ne iff ; 5 4 CAKE, 15c. 
to fasten outside the win- HAT i tic saben : epee | | il doe 


dow is carefully packed | Hh Willams “ sil | One Doz. Cakes 


with each dozen cakes ot 
and the Valuable Win- 


JERSEY CREAM |) Sea | rol Boro 


prepaid to any express 


TOILET SOAP. [i rit q yy Us tor. $2.00. 


U.S. 98. e 














The Perfection of Toilet Soap. Williams’ Jersey Cream 
ya gene of costly and careful experiments to yi 
roduce a Toilet that should be fully up to the high ef 
foe ears woe ee ee oilet Soap 
Is Absolutely Pure, Delicately Scented and Gives Universal 


For Sum mer Use. Satisfaction. FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


For the common skin affections during hot weather, 
the soothing, healing qualities of Jersey Cream Soap THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Dept. Y, Glastonbury, Conn. 


are unsurpassed. Those having delicate skins will always Manufacturers for over Half a Century of 
find it delightful and beneficial. ANSE WILLIAMS’ CELEBRATED SHAVING SOAPS. 














